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AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOMETRY 


The early half of the 1930’s saw the development of a new 
technique designed to reveal the dynamics of interpersonal re- 
lations and to make scientific application of this knowledge to- 
ward the improvement of human relationships within the frame- 
work of the group. In 1934 the publication of Who Shall Sur- 
vive?! by Jacob L. Moreno marked the end of the first decade of 
the utilization of the sociometric technique in the United States. 
This book represents the first comprehensive presentation of 
the aims and methods of sociometry. The approach in Who 
Shall Survive? has provided a methodology for study which has 
been used in the intervening years in describing the informal 
organization of groups of many different kinds. During the six- 
teen years which have elapsed since the publication of this work, 
the sociometric movement has gained much momentum and has 
attracted many competent students to a consideration of the 
problems of measuring social relations in their actuality. More- 
over, an attempt has been made, through the use of various 
specific techniques, to plan social groupings in which the inter- 
personal relations would contribute toward a harmonious milieu 
for the particular purposes of the group. During these years 
the scope of sociometry and the use of its techniques have broad- 
ened until students of the social sciences as well as of social 
work, psychology, anthropology, and many other academic dis- 
ciplines, have been forced to recognize it and to investigate the 


possible contribution which sociometry offers to their respective | 


fields. 

This paper will briefly survey the main points in the histori- 
cal development of sociometry in the United States, the prin- 
cipal techniques that are used, and the major concepts which 
have been developed by workers in this field. A selected bib- 
liography of published materials classified according to various 
topics will be appended for the use of those who would like more 
extensive information on the purposes, means, and accomplish- 
ments of sociometry. 


1 Jacob L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? Washington, Nervous and 
Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1934. 
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I. The Growth of Sociometry 


Jacob L. Moreno, the guiding light of the sociometric move- 
ment, had spent ten years of study and work in the field of 
interpersonal and group relations previous to his arrival in the 
United States in 1925. His interest in the social organization 
of the community first obtained recognition when he advanced 
his scheme for the reorganization of a resettlement community 
near Vienna in 1916. It was in connection with this plan that 
the term “sociometry” was first used.? Concurrent with the 
evolution of the concepts of sociometry he advanced the theories 
and practices of group psychotherapy, which he developed at 
the Stegreiftheater, established by Moreno for that purpose in 
1922.* The integration and spread of these basic ideas with 
other related theories and techniques have involved Moreno in 
many sociological and psychological developments during the 
past quarter century in the United States. 

The first long range sociometric study undertaken in this 
country was made at the New York State Training School for 
Girls in Hudson, New York, over the period 1932-1938 under 
the direction of Moreno, with Helen Hall Jennings as his assist- 
ant.t Jennings, whose preparation has been in the fields of 
psychology and sociology, has been associated with Moreno since 
1929. 

Interest spread rapidly in the technique which Moreno and 
Hall used at Hudson, and soon many similar studies, usually 
covering a shorter period of time, were undertaken. The ap- 
plicability of the sociometric method was not immediately ap- 
parent in the field of education and it was in the study of various 


| types of student groups that sociometry first proved its value 


in this country. The early studies were reported in the Socio- 
metric Review,’ the first American sociometric journal, pub- 
lished in 1936 at the New York Training School for Girls at 
Hudson, New York. One of the most important of these studies 
was that made by Dr. Winifred Richmond of the student nurses 


2 Zerka Toeman, “History of the Sociometric Movement in Headlines,” 
Sociometry, XII (Feb.—Aug., 1949), p. 258. 

3 Tbid. 

* Helen Hall Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1943. 

Helen Hall Jennings, “Structure of Leadership,” Sociometry, I (July- 
Oct., 1987), pp. 99-143. 
. 5 Vol. I, 1936. Hudson, N. Y.: New York State Training School for 

irls. 
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in the basic course at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, 
D. C.* The following year Sociometric Review was supplanted 
by the new periodical, Sociometry: A Journal of Inter-Personal 
Relations,’ the first issue of which is dated July—October, 1937. 
Despite the title, this periodical is not devoted exclusively to 
reporting research using the sociometric approach, but, as the 
subtitle indicates, includes material on interpersonal relations 
regardless of the particular approach involved. This publica- 
tion, now in its twelfth volume, has been the main means for the 
spread of both sociometry and psychodrama. Since its appear- 
ance in 1937, Sociometry has been under the watchful eye of 
Moreno in the réle of editor and as one of its most constant con- 
tributors. A survey of the list of its contributing editors reveals 
that the multi-discipline approach is currently well established 
and accepted and that various disciplines are frequently repre- 
sented in this journal by some of the best known men in their 
respective fields. 

As sociometry grew, the aspect of measurement of interper- 
sonal relations began to assume more importance in the research 
being undertaken. Criswell,* Bassett,? Zeleny,’? Bronfenbren- 
ner,'! Moreno and Jennings,'? and many others have done much 
to emphasize the need for exact statistical tools with which to 
measure social relations, and have endeavored in their research 
to develop such techniques in order to give sociometry a sound 
statistical basis. Concurrent with the development of these tools 
for the interpretation of the data have come suggestions of new 
means of presenting and analyzing sociometric findings on the 


® Winifred Richmond, “Sociometric Test in a Training School for 
Nurses,” Sociometric Review, I (1936). 

7 Vols. I-XII, Beacon, New York, Beacon House, Inc., 1937-1949. 

8 Joan H. Criswell, “Foundations of Sociometric Measurements,” Socio- 
metry, IX (1946), pp. 7-13. 

Joan H. Criswell, “Measurement of Reciprocation Under Multiple 
Criteria Choice,” Sociometry, IX (1946), pp. 126-127. 

Joan H. Criswell, “The Measurement of Group Integration,” Socio- 
metry, X (1947), pp. 259-267. 

® Raymond E. Bassett, “Stouffer’s Law as a Measure of Inter-group 
Contacts,” Sociometry, IX (1946), pp. 134-136. 

10 Leslie D. Zeleny, “Measurement of Sociation,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, VI (1941), pp. 173-188. 

11 Urie Bronfenbrenner, “A Constant Frame of Reference for Socio- 
metric Research,” Sociometry, VI (1943), pp. 363-397. 

12 J. L. Moreno and H. H. Jennings, “Statistics of Social Configura: 
tions,” Sociometry, I (Jan.—April, 1938), pp. 342-374. 
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descriptive level. Northway’s* target diagram, Forsyth and 
Katz ** as well as Dodd’s © work on the matrix, and Lemann’s ** 
trivariate, all of which will receive further attention in this 
paper, are new efforts designed to discover the most appropriate 
form of sociogram. Despite these attempts the original socio- 
gram of Moreno?’ has remained the most used form for the 
presentation of sociometric data. 

Another important, if somewhat controversial, trend in the 
history of sociometry has been the extension of the scope of 
this field to encompass the whole of society. This is in accord 
with Moreno’s early objectives delineated while still in Europe, 
for he later stated that his writings of 1914-1925 aimed at “a 
systematic attack upon the framework of our cultural order.” '* 
Much later, at the time of the foundation of the Sociometric 
Institute, he summarized his many appeals in a recommendation 
that the sociometric technique be applied in a study of the entire 
nation. To accomplish this goal, the Sociometric Institute pro- 
posed to expand rapidly in order to be able to prepare the per- 
sonnel necessary to carry out this extensive project.’® Else- 
where Moreno compares sociometry to Marxism implying that 
the scope of the change advocated by the sociometrist is not 
unlike that sought by the Marxist except for the amount of 
action which may be precipitated during the period of change: 


The danger of the Marxist actionist...is that...he may stir them 
(the masses) up to more action than they are spontaneously inclined 
to and to more than he can eventually control.?° 


13 Mary L. Northway, “A Method for Depicting Social Relationships 
Obtained by Sociometric Testing,” Sociometry, III (1940), pp. 144-150. 

14 Elaine Forsyth and Leo Katz, “A Matrix Approach to the Analysis 
of Sociometric Data,” Sociometry, IX (1946), pp. 340-347. 

15 Stuart C. Dodd, “The Interrelation Matrix,” Sociometry, III (1940), 
pp. 91-101. 

Stuart C. Dodd, “Analyses of the Interrelation Matrix by its Surface 
and Structure,” Sociometry, III (1940), pp. 133-143. 

16 Thomas B. Lemann, “An Empirical Investigation of Group Char- 
acteristics as Revealed in Sociometric Patterns and Personality Ratings.” 
Unpublished Honors Thesis, Department of Social Relations, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1949. 

17 Moreno, op. cit., pp. 69-266. 

18J, L. Moreno, “Sociometry and the Cultural Order,” Sociometry, 
VI (1948), p. 299. 

19 J, L. Moreno, “Foundation of the Sociometric Institute,” Sociometry, 
V (1942), pp. v—ix. 

20 J, L. Moreno, “Sociometry, Comtism, and Marxism,” Sociometry, 
VIII (1945), p. 119. 
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Throughout all the writings of Moreno, as well as those of 
some of his close associates, can be found this grand scheme in- 
volving the use of sociometry in recreating society in accordance 
with the requisites for harmonious interpersonal relationships 
among men. 


Several other events are important in the historical develop- 
ment of the sociometric movement in this country. In 1941 
the Beacon House publishing company was established for the 
printing of sociometric works. From this press have come 
twenty-one sociometry monographs and twenty-six psychodrama 
monographs, as well as numerous books and the journals of the 
movement. 1942 saw the establishment of two Institutes, one 
in New York devoted to sociometry, and one at Beacon, New 
York, concerned with psychodrama. The war gave great im- 
petus to psychodrama particularly in its use in the treatment 
of service-incurred mental illness. However, sociometry found 
little application in this country’s war effort even though its use 
in the selection of army personnel in England and certain other 
countries was known. In 1945-1946 the sociometric section 
of the American Sociological Society set up a separate body, the 
American Sociometric Association. The following year a new 
journal, Sociatry: Journal of Group and Intergroup Therapy,” 
concerned with the therapeutic use of some of Moreno’s tech- 
niques, began publication. In 1950 the title of this journal was 
changed to Group Psychotherapy: Journal of Sociopsychopath- 
ology and Sociatry. 

This brief summary of the main points of historical develop- 
ment of sociometry in the United States shows two principal 
trends: the extension of the scope of its application and the 
empirical testing of the techniques and concepts of the move- 
ment in order to prove their validity. Greater attention is be- 
ing paid to the use of valid and reliable statistical tools in order 
to evaluate sociometric findings more accurately. The ambi- 
tions of some of the leaders of this movement seem to be beyond 
reasonable hope of execution, but the place of this technique in 
studying the fine details of group structure seems to be fairly 
assured. 


21 Vols. I-IV, Beacon, New York, Beacon House, Inc., 1947-1950. 
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II. The Principal Sociometric Techniques 


The word sociometry can be defined from its two main parts 
as the measurement of friendship or, in a broader sense, the 
measurement of interpersonal relationships. Although, to Mor- 
eno, “sociometry is, first of all, a theory and then a method,” ”” 
it is the methodology of sociometry which has attracted the 
most attention of workers in the field. In describing its theo- 
retical aspects, Moreno says that “sociometry is primarily a 
theory of society in which interpersonal relations are given the 
dominant role” ** and that “a full understanding of sociometric 
terms and methods requires that the underlying philosophy of 
social relations which gave the motivation and scope be studied 
hand in hand with them.” ** However, it would seem that 
neither the philosophical nor the theoretical bases of sociometry 
have been very thoroughly investigated if we are to judge from 
the material printed in Sociometry during the last twelve years. 
In an analysis made by Sanderson of the topics considered in 
the papers published in the first five volumes of Sociometry, he 
estimated that only about nine per cent of the material could 
be termed “sociometric theory.” * In a further survey by this 
writer of the contents of the seven volumes published since San- 
derson’s analysis, it was judged that the theoretical material did 
not constitute a much higher per cent of the contents of Socio- 
metry in these later volumes. It is also noteworthy that as early 
as 1939 an open letter to the editor of Sociometry already recom- 
mended that more serious attention be paid to the hypotheses 
underlying research before the studies themselves are under- 
taken.”° 

In a review of the content of all the volumes of Sociometry 
it can readily be noted that no clarity exists as to the nature of 
interpersonal relations, nor does there seem to be any clear no- 
tion of the nature of man, the ultimate subject of this study. 
That Moreno recognizes the need for a clear definition of the 
essence of interpersonal relations seems to be clear from his 
realization that one unanimous complaint among social scien- 


tists is “the vast ignorance of the truly vital nature of interper- 


22 Moreno, “Foundation of the Sociometric Institute,” op. cit., p. vi. 

23 J, L. Moreno, “Sociometry in Action,” Sociometry, V (1942), p. 299. 

24 Tbid., p. 301. 

25 Dwight Sanderson, “Discussion of Sociometry,” Soriometry, VI 
(1943), p. 217. 

26]. Krechevsky, “Letter,” Sociometry, IT (1939), p. 103. 
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sonal and interproup relations” ;””7 apparently the research un- 
dertaken at the Sociometric Institute hoped to remedy this 
serious lack. Failing to reveal through the use of sociometric 
methods any clear knowledge of the nature of man and his inter- 
personal relations, Moreno has advanced his research on what 
seems in most instances to be a purely naturalistic concept of 
man and of the etiologic factors at work in the production of 
human interpersonal relations. This approach clearly contra- 
dicts his statement of procedure: 
... We prefer to let our concepts emerge and grow with the growth 


of the experiment and not to take them from any aprioristic or any 
non-sociometric source.?® 


The technical aspect of sociometry has been far more produc- 
tive than the theoretical and, for this reason, can account for 
the rapid spread of sociometry in the United States. To Moreno: 

The new philosophy of human interrelations, sociometry, gives us a 


methodology and guide for the determination of the central structure 
of society .. .2° 


Specifically, the methodology outlined and used by Moreno ® 
and his associates involves the use of the sociometric test, a 
procedure designed to “lay bare the fundamental structures 
within a society by disclosing the affinities, attractions and repul- 
sions, operating between persons and persons...” *! The test 
allows each subject to indicate his choices (either a restricted 
number of choices or free range) of companions or rejections 
with reference to particular situations. For use in research the 
specific situations used as criteria vary according to the nature 
of the group under study and the type of situations which would 
be common in the experience of the subjects. For example, in 
a study currently in progress of a class of student nurses, criteria 
of roommates, of affiliation companions and of Nursing Arts 
laboratory partners were used. In studies of school children 
the most frequently used criterion has been the student the sub- 
ject would like most to sit next to in class. It can easily be seen 


27 Moreno, “Foundation of the Sociometric Institute,” op. cit., p. v. 

28 J. L. Moreno, “Sociometry in Relation to the Other Social Sciences,” 
Sociometry, I (1937), p. 217. 

29 J. L. Moreno, “Foundations of Sociometry, An Introduction,” Socio- 
metry, IV (1941), p. 17. 

8° Moreno, Who Shall Survive?, op. cit., pp. 11-16. 


31 Moreno, “Sociometry in Relation to the Other Social Sciences,” op. 
cit., p. 208. 
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that definite criteria must be chosen according to their relevance 
to the life situations of the members of the group being studied. 
The use of unlimited or restricted choice has been widely dis- 
cussed by sociometrists without a final judgment as to the ad- 
vantage of either method. However, in the studies undertaken 
by Jennings to test the concept of the social atom, it has been 
deemed necessary that the subjects be allowed free scope in 
making their choices, unhampered by the necessity of giving a 
specified number of responses.**? In this regard Moreno and 
Jennings state that the sociometrist is the inventor of his own 
framework and that he studies phenomena within this frame- 
work.** It is important to note that Moreno considers the socio- 
metric test to reveal choices based upon the interaction of many 
factors influential in interpersonal relations rather than the re- 
sult of any single factor choice: 


Sociometric method is a synthetic procedure which through the very 
fact of being in operation releases all the factual relationships 
whether they have an economic, sociological, psychological or bio- 
logical derivation. It is carried out as one operation. But it has 
several results: it secures knowledge of the actual social structure 
in regard to every criterion dynamically related to it, the possibility 
of classifying the psychological, social and economic status of the 
population producing the structure, and early recognition of psy- 
chological, social and economic changes in the status of the popula- 
tion.** 


And again: 

The reference which is sociometrically valid is the composite of in- 
dividual and symbolic responses which represents the living social 
aggregates, into the weaving of which many factors have contrib- 
uted.... It is our contention that these entities, economy, religion, 
or culture, whatever the logic of their existence may be, cannot be 
so impersonal as to exist independent of the societies in which the 
persons actually think, live and act.* 


It is important to note that the sociometric test, according 
to Moreno, describes the interpersonal relations of the members 
of the group tested at the moment of the test. The static quality 
of the sociometric test is an aspect recognized by Moreno. 


32H. H. Jennings, “Experimental Evidence on the Social Atom at 
Two Time Points,” Sociometry, V (1942), p. 186. 


33 Moreno and Jennings, op. cit., p. 343. 


34 Moreno, “Sociometry in Relation to the Other Social Sciences,” 
op. cit., p. 216. 


35 Moreno and Jennings, op. cit., p. 346. 
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Sociometric structures, like musical notations, are...symbolic refer- 
ences, not the process itself...the conceptual mind uses them to 
align the phenomena.*® 
Moreno’s development of the spontaneity concept serves to 
emphasize the importance of this lack of dynamic character. 

Although the test questions are usually set up to discover 
potential choices or rejections in regard to the specific criteria, 
workers in this movement have interpreted these choices to re- 
veal the actual structure of the relationships within the group, 
since it “focuses its attention upon actual people, ... upon actual 
situations, ...and upon situations in the present tense.” ** The 
insistence that sociometry deal with actual phenomena as it 
exists at the moment is emphasized through a consideration of 
the relationship of sociometry to the system of Comte: here 
Moreno acknowledges the methods of observation and experi- 
mental verification as being essential to objective research. How- 
ever, the necessity of the research worker to solicit the assist- 
ance of his subjects in order to get valid results involves the 
social scientist in problems outside the field of the physical 
scientist.** 

Data obtained through the use of the sociometric test must 
be plotted in some appropriate fashion in order that the relation- 
ships between the respondents be clearly visualized. That this 
became standard practice in handling sociometric material early 
in the history of sociometry is easily understood in terms of 
Moreno’s insistence on this procedure: 


The responses received in the course of sociometric procedure from 
each individual, however spontaneous and essential they may appear, 
are materials only and not yet sociometric facts in themselves. We 
have first to visualize and represent how these responses hang to- 
gether.... The sociometrist is in the paradoxical situation that he 
has to construct and map his universe before he can explore it.*® 


For this purpose the sociogram was first designed, and although 
later attempts have been made to construct a form which could 
be used more advantageously in the interpretation of the data, 
none has come to replace that recommended by Moreno and used 
by his close associates. In 1937 Moreno remarked that this 
sociogram is “first of all a method of exploration. It makes 


36 Ibid., p. 343. 
*7 Moreno, “Foundation of the Sociometric Institute,” op. cit., p. vi. 
88 Moreno, “Sociometry, Comtism and Marxism,” op. cit., p. 117. 
39 Moreno, “Sociometry in Relation to the Other Social Sciences,” op. 
cit., p. 212. 
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possible the exploration of sociometric facts. ...It is at present 
the only available scheme which makes structural analysis of a 
community possible.” *° Later writings indicate that the socio- 
gram had been a focal point of sociometric technique since its 
earliest beginnings.*‘ Moreno’s sociogram can be considered as 
a map of the relationships existing among the members of a 
given group, at least in regard to the one specific criterion used 
to elicit the choice responses. Most of these diagrams can be 
constructed so that they can depict on a single map both posi- 
tive attractions and negative rejections among the group at the 
moment of the study. Through manipulation of the patterns 
which evolve by this diagramming, relationships of the group 
member can be clearly seen. The most commonly revealed pat- 
terns include the isolate, the star with a cluster, the chain, the 
mutual pair, and the closed chain or triangle.*” 

The early issues of the 1940 volume of Sociometry described 
two new methods of preparing sociometric data for interpreta- 
tion. The first of these (not necessarily in point of time), is 
the target diagram advocated by Northway and used rather ex- 
tensively by the members of her group at the University of 
Toronto.*® This method, like that of Moreno, gives a graphic 
presentation of the interpersonal relationship within the group. 
The division of a circle into four concentric sections allows for 
plotting the members in the appropriate section according to the 
acceptability scores received as choices from their confreres. 
Although this technique seems to be less valuable when dealing 
with a large universe, it has the added advantage of permitting 
the graphic presentation of additional correlates such as age, 
sex, race or similar divisions within the group.*t Symbols similar 


40 Ibid. 

41 Moreno and Jennings, op. cit., p. 359. 

42 Moreno, Who Shall Survive?, op. cit. 

Raymond Bassett, “Cliques in a Student Body of Stable Membership,” 
Sociometry, VII (1944), pp. 290-302. 

Lloyd Allen Cook, “An Experimental Sociographic Study of a Strati- 
fied Tenth Grade Class,” American Sociological Review, X (1945), p. 254. 

George A. Lundberg and Margaret Lansing, “The Sociography of 
Some Community Relations,” American Sociological Review, II (1987), 
p. 320. 

43 Mary L. Northway, “Personality and Sociometric Status: A Review 
of the Toronto Studies,” Sociometry, IX (1946), pp. 233-241. 

44 Urie Bronfenbrenner, “The Graphic Presentation of Sociometric 
Data,” Sociometry, VII (1944), 283-289. 
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to those used by Moreno are employed for graphic representa- 
tion on the target diagram. 


The third important method of preparing sociometric data 
for analysis is by the use of the interrelation matrix,** de- 
scribed first by Jennings ** in 1937, and more fully by Dodd “ 
in 1940. This technique involves the use of a graph on which 
the choices are plotted as on a scattergram.** Both negative and 
positive choices, as well as instances of no choice, can be reg- 
istered. Through the manipulation of the matrix after each 
choice and rejection have been plotted, it is possible to reveal 
sub-groups within the group and the relationships between the 
various sub-groups.*® Because of the limitations of the graph 
paper and of the increasing difficulties of manipulating the va- 
rious recordings, the method has little application in the inter- 
pretation of interrelationships within a large group. It has also 
been noted by Moreno that this technique is less capable of 
analysis than the sociogram and should be most valuable as a 
complementary procedure to the latter.*° 


A new and little known addition to the competitors of the 
sociogram is the trivariate method of representation of status 
developed by Lemann. This method permits the plotting of a 
status representing a composite of choices, rejections, and in- 
difference ratings on trivariate graph paper.®: The value of this 
method must remain undetermined until further use of it can 
be made in sociometric research. 


Thus we see that four different methods have been developed 
for the presentation of material gathered through the use of 
the sociometric test. The test, together with the sociogram, 
constitute the original methodology of sociometry as it was in- 
troduced into this country by Moreno in 1925. The target dia- 
gram, interrelation matrix, and trivariate method of representa- 


45In a personal communication to the writer, Moreno stated that the 
interrelation matrix is based on the time-space diagram developed by 
Moreno in 1933. 

46 Jennings, “Structure of Leadership,” op. cit., p. 124. 

47 Dodd, “The Interrelation Matrix,” op. cit. 

48 Forsyth and Katz, op. cit. 

49 Dodd, “Analyses of the Interrelation Matrix by Its Surface and 
Structure,” op. cit. 

50 J. L. Moreno, “Sociogram and Sociomatrix: A Note to the Paper 
by Forsyth and Katz,’ Sociometry, IX (1946), pp. 348-349. 


51 Lemann, op. cit., pp. 31-46. 
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tion of status each represent a new effort to prepare sociometric 
data for analysis. 

From this it can be seen that sociometric techniques have 
been very little standardized but rather have been adapted to the 
focus of the particular study and the interests and capabilities 
of the worker. In much of the research undertaken the socio- 
metric tools themselves have been subjected to study in an at- 
tempt to develop more valid means of measurement. Various 
statistical techniques have been applied with some degree of 
success.*? The several methods which have been developed for 
presenting sociometric findings seem to give sociometry a flexi- 
bility in keeping with the many purposes to which it has been 
put. Some of the descriptive techniques have not been tested 
sufficiently to warrant a judgment of their validity and useful- 
ness. Both the target diagram and the interrelation matrix 
seem to be limited by their inability to be employed successfully 
in the analysis of the relationships within large groups; for this 
purpose only the original sociogram seems to be suited at the 
present time. None of the methods described lend themselves 
well to comparative analyses of groups over time periods where 
those groups are of great size. It would seem, then, that the 
mass testing recommended by some of the leaders of this move- 
ment must remain a dream of the future, at least until appro- 
priate tools can be developed. 

(To be Continued) 


52 Theodore M. Mills and Frederick Mosteller, “Sociometry,” A Paper 
presented at the meeting of the American Statistical Association, December 
1949. 
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SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION AMONG 
THE MONTANA BLACKFEET 


I 


The period from 1945 through 1949 has given evidence of 
the inevitable problems of deterioration which are symptomatic 
of the culture hybridism plaguing the lives of the members of 
the South Piegan Reserve. These Indians of the Blackfeet 
Tribe, numbering about 5,000 and assimilated to the extent 
where less than a fifth are full-blood, are largely Catholic in 
affiliation and provide extensive material for the student of 
culture change and the attendant problems of personal and social 
disorganization. This monograph concerns itself with the 
specific symptoms of disorganization which were studied with 
the full and free cooperation of the tribal members and many 
of the non-Indian residents of this reservation.’ 

That such a study is timely might be readily seen from the 
fact that, in addition to the rapid assimilation of the tribe from 
the standpoint of human ecology, there is an increase in self- 
government, and a trend toward considering the ultimate liqui- 
dation of the Reserve and wardship status of the membership. 
It is not our task to proffer criticism either of this tribe or the 
government agency which administers this area. Our major 
concern is to present certain data which might prove useful for 
comparative purposes in the field of disorganization. The hy- 
brid aspect of Blackfeet life today makes possible a unique op- 
portunity for the observation of certain problems resulting from 
the assimilation process. 

The reservation under study might be described both in 
terms of natural areas and in terms of population data. Situated 


1 This study was made possible by the generosity of the Viking Fund, 
which made a grant for the investigation of the concent of taboo as a 
negative aspect of social organization and inherent disorganization. The 
work was accomplished during a field trip in 1945 under the direction of 
Dr. Charles N. Reynolds of Stanford University; and a second field trip 
in 1949 sponsored by the San Francisco College for Women. The grant 
provided for the assistance of the investigator’s wife, Mary Lillian Spitzer, 
who as a professional social worker, facilitated the interviewing of Indian 
women. 
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in northwest Montana, and bordering on the Canadian Province 
of Alberta, the Reserve covers Glacier County and two districts 
of Pondera County to the south. The western side borders onto 
Glacier National Park and the eastern side is contiguous to the 
important non-reservation city of Cut Bank. The Indians tend 
to think of the area in terms of north and south — the north 
containing the mixed-bloods and the south the full-bloods. As 
in most north-south dichotomies, this division carries consider- 
able emotional weight. 


The Great Northern Railroad crosses the Reserve, entering 
near Glacier Park Station, stopping at the main town of Brown- 
ing, which is the site of the government Agency, passing through 
the smaller nearby town of Blackfoot, and leaving the Reserve 
just outside of Cut Bank. In terms of natural areas, it was 
found that the simplest method of demarcation consisted in 
utilizing the census enumeration districts and their subdivisions. 
In this way it was possible to consider the composition of all 
of the settlements and natural areas with a given population 
figure. It might be added, however, that most of the Blackfeet 
came to the market town of Browning at frequent intervals, 
where they resided with friends or relatives. It was not pos- 
sible to study the disorganization patterns by district residence, 
although it was helpful in making certain generalizations and 
for interviewing purposes. For example, the settlement of 
Heart Butte in Pondera County is thought of as a center of the 
full-blood contingent and is characterized as impoverished, 
whereas the north is supposedly the heart of mixed-blood activi- 
ties, and these people were thought to be better off in terms of 
living standards. 


In order to clarify the natural area picture, a brief statement 
of the district population figures is offered. These figures in- 
clude both Indians and non-Indians, but will give some idea of 
the relative size of the communities visited. 


TABLE I 


Population Figures for the Blackfeet Indian Reservation 
By Enumeration Districts * 


2 These figures were taken from the United States Census of 1940. 
The figures for the enumeration districts of the Reserve were supplied 
through the courtesy of Dr. Philip Hauser, United States Bureau of the 
Census. 
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Glacier County 


Enumeration 
District Division Name of area Population 
1 18-1 Blackfoot 268 
7 18-4. Old Agency 123 
7 18-5 Old Agency 396 
8 18-6 Babb 111 
8 18-7 Babb 352 
9 18-9 Browning (town) 1,825 
9 18-10 Browning 156 
9 18-11 Browning 487 
9 18-12 Browning 533 
15 18-16 Cut Bank (area) 480 
50 18-18 Glacier Park 530 
TOTAL 5,261 
Pondera County 
1 37-1 Heart Butte 463 
14 37-14 (adjacent) 213 
TOTAL 676 


The above data show that geographically the entire area 
might be classified in terms of Browning, the agency town; 
Glacier Park, the rail station for the park; Old Agency, the site 
of the former agency; Babb, the largest settlement on the road 
to Alberta; Heart Butte, the major southern settlement; and 
Blackfoot, the Great Northern’s rail and freight center near 
Browning. 

The Agency center at Browning contains a business area, a 
residential area, a neglected area of shacks known as Moccasin 
Flats, a smaller site called Little Moccasin, and adjacent to the 
town but within its ecological framework, the Agency itself. 
The latter is set off in sharp contrast by its paved streets, white 
frame houses, offices, and a hospital. The railroad station is 
about one mile from the edge of town, but is connected by an 
excellent road. Browning is unique in that it is an incorporated 
town which does not belong to the Reserve, but stands in the 
middle of it; it has both Indian and non-Indian administration; 
it is the seat of the government administration, and is also the 
typical dusty highway stopover for tourists. One can work 
here unaware of its Indian life, or one may become immersed 


; 
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in its cultural and social implications for the Blackfeet. Its 
zonal structure resembles that of the larger cities studied by 
ecologists. Natural areas are found, such as Moccasin Flats on 
the south side of the main highway, which is as much a shanty- 
town as any large city might boast. 


Glacier Park Station, at the entrance of the National Park, 
is mostly non-Indian in population. There one may find a few 
Blackfeet dressed up to advertise the park. Their presence, and 
their postcard-selling to tourists, offends the sensibilities of the 
less exploited Indians of the Reserve. Old Agency, once a 
stockaded government center, covers some farm and grazing 
land. It now houses a government farmer. Babb has a post 
office and is something of a summer haven for tourists. Heart 
Butte is a relatively isolated village and also has a post office. 
It is a sub-agency with school and farmer. There is also a 
small Catholic church whose pastor, the Reverend Egan E. Mall- 
mann, 8.J., is a personality greatly respected by the residents, 
who are largely full-blood Blackfeet. To the northeast lies 
Blackfoot, on the rail line, a quiet, dreary settlement, its chief 
function being to service the railroad personnel. 


Starr School, a natural area in the Browning district, is a 
community of impoverished but proud full-blood families, such 
as that of Chief James White Calf, the 84-year-old survivor of 
one of the last of the Blackfeet war chiefs. In this settlement, 
one may see the debris of ancient automobiles strewn along the 
roadside. Here too there is a cultural island consisting of a 
shady valley with a creek where, in warm weather, naked chil- 
dren play among the remains of old cars, older wagons — all un- 
believably remote from the world outside. 


Other major Blackfeet centers include the Boarding School 
on Cut Bank Creek which is under the able direction of a 
Choctaw. Along the railroad there are sidings reminiscent of 
a colorful past, such as Spotted Robe, Triple Divide, Merri- 
weather, Fort Piegan, and Sundance. In understanding the 
total ecological structure of the Reserve such areas as the north 
gate to Canada at Piegan, the customs gate at Del Benita, the 
St. Mary settlement, Wetzel, where the stagecoach once stopped 
between Browning and St. Mary, and the strongly Indian com- 
munities such as Two Medicine, Little Badger, Big Badger, Bad- 
ger Fisher, and Old Mission, cannot be overlooked. 
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To the north on the Canadian side, there are the other three 
Blackfeet Reserves — Northern Blackfoot, Northern Piegan, 
and the Blood Reserve. The Montana Blackfeet, known eth- 
nologically as the Southern Piegan, are closely related to the 
Northern Piegan.* In accordance with the legal title of the 
Reserve under study, we have deviated from the anthropological 
practice of referring to this tribe as the Blackfoot. 


II 


All of the areas, settlements and centers were visited several 
times in order to interview tribal members representing every 
possible economic and social level. Our task, in addition to 
observation and interviewing, was to study the records of the 
Indian police in terms of crime and delinquency. It was decided 
to select a single index, that of the Indian Police Department 
at Browning, which handles the arrests of Blackfeet for offenses 
which are not usually under federal jurisdiction and which might 
ordinarily be dealt with through the Indian Court. Such infor- 
mation could not have been made available for research were 
it not for the consideration given this study by Judge William 
Brown and Chief of Police James Walters. Since the major 


problem was to ascertain the trends during the post war period | 
from 1945 onward, the records for the period from January 1, | 


1945, through August 15, 1949, were placed at the disposal of 
the investigators. The tabulation of the records studied are 
presented in the following table: 


3 For excellent studies of these areas, see Esther Goldfrank, Changing 
Configurations in the Social Organization of a Blackfoot Tribe During the 
Reserve Period (The Blood of Alberta, Canada), Vol. III of Monographs of 
the American Ethnological Society, ed. A. Irving Hallowell (New York, 
J. J. Augustin, 1945); Oscar Lewis, The Effects of White Contact wpon 
Blackfoot Culture, Vol. VI of Monographs of the American Ethnological 
Society, ed. A. Irving Hallowell (New York, J. J. Augustin, 1942); L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. and Jane Richardson, Observations on Northern Blackfoot 
Kinship, Vol. IX of Monographs of the American Ethnological Society, 
ed. A. Irving Hallowell (New York, J. J. Augustin, 1945); and the Field 


Notes of the group which worked on the Blackfeet Reserves with Dr. | 


Ruth Benedict in 1939: Marjorie Lismer, Harry D. Biele, and Rae Walo- 
witz. These are recent studies; there is an extensive bibliography con- 
cerning the Tribe, but not pertinent to this particular paper. In popular 
fiction, the novels of J. Willard Schultz, who lived much of his life on this 
Reserve, portray the colorful side of Blackfeet life. Schultz assisted in 
this study in 1945 shortly before his death. 
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TABLE II 


Number of Offenses showing Male and Female Offenders for 
the Period from January 1, 1945, through August 15, 1949 


Year Offenses Males Females 
1945 313 278 35 
1946 564 533 31 
1947 766 713 53 
1948 848 TA7 101 
1949 (714 mo.) 524 492 32 
TOTAL 3,015 2,753 252 


Of these offenses, if those concerning drunkenness and 
liquor violations are excluded, we find that there were 695 cases. 
Of these, 126 occurred in 1945; 195 in 1946; 137 in 1947; 142 
in 1948; and 93 by the middle of August, 1949. There was a 
considerable increase in 1946, during which time there was a 
change in police personnel. That year also saw the greatest 
number of arrests for disorderly conduct, a category which was 
reduced in 1947 to 19, thus showing some evidence of being 
included in drunkenness charges. During the period studied, 
the offenses in order of frequency read as follows: 


Contributing to the delinquency of a minor ................-. 4 
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TOTAL 695 


This list is presented in terms of the categories commonly used 
by most police departments. The compilations were made up 
from the original records as kept by the Chief of Police. 

The disorderly conduct category, as stated, saw a great de- 
crease in 1946. It is significant that aggravated assault is rel- 
atively higher than in studies of typical communities of com- 
parative size. As in most other areas, sex offenses cannot be 
ascertained by the records, for only an insignificant proportion 
ever come to the attention of the authorities. There was a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of escapes from school, and 
larceny cases. In view of the general discontent among the 
youth, few of whom receive the advantages proffered by off- 
reserve communities, this is not surprising. 

Of the total number of offenses, the following facts regarding 
the major problem of disorganization on the Reserve — the 
question of drink — reveal these figures: 


TABLE III 
Number of Cases of Intoxication On Annual Basis 
Year Cases 
1945 168 
1946 308 
1947 576 
1948 676 
1949 (714 mo.) 395 
TOTAL 2,123 


If to this total figure we add the 134 breaches of the law 
stating that an Indian may not have alcohol in his possession, 
and the 63 cases of driving while intoxicated, we have a grand 
total of 2,320 cases involving drink, which when deducted from 
the total number of offenses for this period, 3,015, leaves but 
the 695 cases previously mentioned. In terms of police arrests, 
it is reasonable to state that the amount of lawlessness is rela- 
tively slight unless considered as part of the alcohol problem 


and its subsequent sexual deviations. It was a major concern 


| 
| | 
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of this study to obtain as many responses as possible to inquiries 
concerning the nature of the disorganization experienced by this 
Tribe. A wide variety of persons was asked to discuss the 
question. The responses are not presented here in statistical 
form, but rather as typically representative points of view of 
the people interviewed.* 


It is noted that the trend of cases beginning with 1945 has 
steadily increased. Studies in areas where culture hybridism is 
not the major problem reveal somewhat dissimilar trends. A 
study made in Palo Alto, California, using parallel techniques, 
showed certain conclusions which might be useful at this point 
for comparison.’ In that survey, covering the years 1940-47, 
an analysis was made of all of the crime, delinquency, and wel- 
fare cases which were handled by the police department. The 
crime and delinquency rate reached a peak in 1946, and then 
began to level off, and while not sinking to the low point of 1940, 
it did substantially decrease to the point of adequate control. It 
was noted that the process of invasion accounted for the increase 
in the rate of crime, but that social equilibrium brought about a 
stabilization of the rates of crime and juvenile delinquency. It 
is seen that in the case of the Blackfeet, the number of cases 
has steadily risen, with no sign of stabilization or levelling off 
at this time. The outstanding offense among adults was that 
of drunkenness. Juveniles expressed their protests and anti- 
social behavior by stealing and through disorderly conduct. — 

It is seen, then, that in Palo Alto, despite a peak in the middle 
of the war years, the number of cases decreased; and while it 
was not again as low as in 1940, it did tend to right itself in 


terms of crime and delinquency. Invasion in the town accounted 


*The investigators were received into the Blackfeet Tribe by Chief 
James White Calf in 1945, and were treated as friends by members of the 
Tribe. It would be impossible to acknowledge all of the assistance re- 
ceived in gathering data and arranging for interviews; in view of the 
delicate nature of the problem, names are not used in this paper. Con- 
fidences of officials, Indian representatives, tribal members, and the many 
cooperative non-Indian residents who befriended the investigators cannot 
be mentioned here. However, an attempt is made to present some of their 
views, which are given as representative of the thinking of larger numbers 
of people. 

5 See Allen Spitzer, “Social Change in a University Town. An Ecologi- 
cal Inquiry into Disorganizational Patterns in Palo Alto, California, 1940- 
47” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology, Stanford University, 1949); Abstract of dissertation, Stan- 
ford University Press. 
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for the rise in the number of cases, but the situation did level 
off and showed the effect of adequate social controls. On the 
other hand, on the Blackfeet Reserve the trend continued to rise, 
and at this point it does not show a tendency toward a decline. 
Since the crime of drunkenness is outstanding in both studies, 
it might be concluded that the Indian does not drink any more 
than the non-Indian in other communities, but rather that 
alcohol has become a major symptom of personal as well as 
social disorganization. The point then is not that intoxication 
is seriously high on the Reserve, but rather that other factors 
not conducive to normative social controls operate to make the 
trend steadily increase. 

In both studies, there were a far greater number of males 
involved with the police than of females so involved. Both } 
studies show that intoxication and sex offenses were common 
among the females. The significant difference in these studies 
is that while both areas show similar symptoms of disorganiza- 
tion, the one group has found itself gradually reducing the crime 
rate whereas the atypical group, utilizing the same mode of 
escape, has an increased rate despite the fact that the years 
= 1945-49 were not years of crisis such as a war era. It is rather — 

a a time of struggle during a period of assimilation wherein the 
mixed-bloods attempt to retain two cultural standards and the © 
full-bloods have not the strength to retain either in the face 
of few numbers and a waning traditional authority. 


The attitudes of the members of the Reserve community with 
regard to the problem of alcohol and disorganization are some- 
what similar to those found in other segments of American 
society. One school of thought feels that if government were 
to enforce its prohibition laws against the Indian, the latter 
would not drink, and thus the subsequent demoralization ensu- 
ing from alcohol would be avoided. This minority group con- 
sists of certain non-Indian business people and a few Indians 
in public life. The other school, probably in the majority, be- 
lieves that the laws discriminating against the Indian only en- | | 
courage serious breaches, and that excess drinking here as in 
other communities, is symptomatic of deeper problems of 
pathology. 

It might be noted that the town of Browning alone boasts 
a minimum of 17 bootleggers, although some estimates place 
the figure as high as 40. A bottle of spirits is sold for as high 
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as three times the normal sales price in Montana government 
liquor stores. There are several drinking spots where persons 
may congregate for illicit imbibing. Some are known by such 
glamorous names as the Candelight, and the Ozark; others are 
conveniently located in the cellars of certain frequented build- 
ings. Indians can be arrested for having liquor in their posses- 
sion, which usually means that the purchaser will be forced to 
down his booty in a short period of time. 


Those who favor prohibition claim that Indians react differ- 
ently to beverage alcohol than do non-Indians. They point to 
the exaggerated behavior of Blackfeet who have had too much 
to drink. It is hardly the purpose of this paper to take a stand 
on the prohibition question, but it is pertinent to the discussion 
to consider the scientific validity of this point of view. A rel- 
evant illustration of this problem was cited by a physician on 
the Reserve who pictured the Blackfeet as an “introverted, high- 
ly emotional, subjective individual.” These qualities are usually 
ascribed to people who are torn between two conflicting cultures 
and who do not find security in either. This case concerned a 
Blackfeet who came to him one-thirty in the morning and 
claimed that his wife was sick. The doctor went with him and 
found the woman had been dead about two hours. She had a 
knife wound in the lower alimentary canal and had bled to death. 
Both she and her husband had been drinking. The husband 
“put on a pretty good act of grief,” observed the physician, but 
“displayed considerable ambivalence.” The doctor believed that 
the husband had a schizoid personality and might well have 
committed such a bizzare act impelled by unconscious drives 
toward satisfaction of sexual and other needs of his personality. 
After three days, the man admitted to having stabbed his wife.* 


The doctor explained that ‘chemically there is no difference 
in the way alcohol affects the Indian and the way it affects non- 
Indians, and that the Indian’s behavior under the influence of 
alcohol is normal for any introverted, introspective, emotional 
person whose environment forces him to feel inferior. As the 


®In this connection, see Goldfrank, op. cit., p. 59: “Patterns of escape 
established in childhood are repeated in adult life. Most situations are 
met by avoiding blame, shifting it, running away. The man who murdered 
his wife in 1939, immediately left his house to visit a neighbor. There he 
exhibited his gashed hand and said, ‘I got this while I was taking the 
butcher knife from my wife. She tried to kill me.’ But he failed to men- 
tion that she was lying mutilated and unconscious on the kitchen floor.” 
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Blackfeet fails to adjust or find satisfactions in life, he resorts 
to compensations, the most common of which is alcohol. This 
is a necessary by-product because of society’s failure to provide 
a climate in which the individual may “evolve toward the dif- 
ferentiation of his nature — masculine or feminine, and achieve 
his full capacities.” The above point of view is cited as a some- 
what typical account of drinking on this Reserve offered by 
several well-educated persons professionally concerned about the 
general welfare of the reservation. 

Another official stated that the Blackfeet accepts and thrives 
on difficulties and has adjusted away from reality. A school 
official described the federal liquor laws as ridiculous. It might 
be noted that the prohibition school represents a sincere but 
paternalistic attitude toward the Blackfeet. This investigation 
found that many of the non-Indians who opposed abolition of 
the federal prohibition laws were strongly sympathetic to the 
Blackfeet, and despite paternalism, displayed a more genuine 
regard for the Indian as a social person than many who were 
in favor of repeal of prohibition for Indians. 

The problem of a dualistic approach to the use of alcohol 
with its consequences on a native population is not new in the 
literature. One can refer back to Malinowski’s picture of native 
reaction to this state of affairs as he found them in his African 
studies. 


... noxious drinks were invented. Anything which quickly increased 
the alcoholic content was added; calcium carbide, methylated spirits, 
tobacco, molasses and sugar, blue stone, are only a few examples.’ 


To this description of the native African solution to a difficult 
problem of discrimination, Malinowski adds: 


...you will find that skokian arose in response to “the problem... of 
inventing a drink which could be made and stored in small quantities, 
easy to hide, which could be matured in a few hours, and could have 
its alcoholic effect quickly.” ...For in the general puritanic drive 
against Native beer — itself an entirely innocuous drink — and the 
police control by which it was enforced, the Native was driven to 
invent skokian and its peers.® 


One might add that in most groups where alcohol is available, 
people will find ways and means to drink it, no matter what type 


7 Report of the Native Economic Commission, 1930-32, U. G. 22, 1932; 
p. 110, par. 751 quoted in Bronislaw Malinowski, The Dynamics of Culture 
Change. An Inquiry into Race Relations in Africa, New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1945, p. 24. 
8 Ibid. 
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of law enforcement is called into play. The experience of the 
United States in its prohibition era is a case in point. It is 
relevant to witness the unceasing failure of such measures. 
Several Blackfeet pointed out that the bootlegger trade is not 
only the result of this discrimination, but also fosters heavier 
drinking. Although a great number of people, both Blackfeet 
and non-Indian, were consulted about this problem, only a very 
few stated that they considered the problem to be one of lax 
law enforcement. Almost unanimous opinion was expressed 
concerning one major point, i.e., that the existence of the law 
not only produced bootlegging but gives the Blackfeet a greater 
sense of inferiority. 

In view of these considerations, it is apparent that the 
usual sexual offenses would be grave and constitute a threat to 
the stability and the health of the community and the function- 
ing of the family according to religious goals. As in other com- 
munities, sexual promiscuity and venereal disease are major 
problems. The correlation between alcohol and promiscuity is 
well known, and the use of both as escapes has become only too 
obvious. However, this investigation found that those Black- 
feet who had a good standard of living, and who had some educa- 
tion with it, either did not drink at all, or did drink socially 
when not on the reservation, and never to excess. This was 
attested by many non-Indians who maintained good social re- 
lations with the Blackfeet. 

With regard to the natural areas, a greater number of arrests 
took place in Browning, since that center was the occasion of 
periodic celebration when the Blackfeet came in from rural areas 
to pick up their government checks. Contamination was lowest 
in remote areas, according to both hospital and police sources, 


. and increased in proportion to the degree of congestion in which 


the Indian lives.° 

It was also noted that the full-blood Indians were less con- 
taminated by environmental standards of an artificial nature, 
than were the mixed-bloods. There was more poverty and desti- 
tution among the full-bloods at Heart Butte, and yet even here 
there was an element of integration, however weakened by rapid 
social change. 

®In Palo Alto, the greatest incidence of disorganization within the 
districts nearest the town’s center was found on the street on which were 


situated the more congested living units, including Negro dwellings, room- 
ing-houses, and dilapidated rental property. Cf. Spitzer, op. cit. 
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It was part of our task to interview key figures in the tribe 
in 1945, and to repeat these interviews whenever it was possible 
during the second field trip. Almost all interviews resulted in 
some statement concerning the difficulties suffered by the tribal 
members in trying to maintain a very genuine pride in their 
heritage and in attempting to live within the framework of a 
non-Indian culture, superimposed by government and compli- 
cated by the inexorable vicissitudes of assimilation. In such 
matters the responses of the mixed-bloods were of paramount 
importance to the study. Blackfeet who have had the advantages 
of higher education are of course shocked by the conditions of 
their people. The majority of the Blackfeet do not have the 
opportunities which would enable them to resolve their problems 
from within the tribal structure. Like many another American 
Indian tribe, they have experienced the complications of gov- 
ernment wardship, which places the individual on the fence be- 
tween paternalistic treatment on the one hand, and a bid for 
independence and self-improvement on the other. This may be 
seen in the educational and religious responses, the complica- 
tions of full- and mixed-blood rivalry in terms of economic and 
social wishes of the tribal members and their leaders in the 
Tribal Council, and in their passive docility in the face of 
changes which ultimately must be accepted by the tribe. 


The tribe does not proffer information readily. This inves- 
tigator was given ample evidence by several informants of sit- 
uations where the paid informant has supplied information to 
visitors contrary to fact and of dubious validity excepting for 
local color. The tribe does not as a rule share confidences easily 
with outsiders. There is a hard core of resistance to the non- 
Indian world and its projected influence, and an almost childlike 
acceptance of discrimination, segregation, second-class citizen- 
ship and paternalism. 


To quote some of the persons interviewd: one well-informed 
mixed-blood woman stated, “Our Indian girls are too much on 
white ways, with their frizzled hair-do’s; they could be beautiful 
if they combed their lovely black hair straight down over their 
ears and back, Indian style.” On tribal politics, another com- 
mented, “Our Council is in the hands of politicians from Cut 
Bank who back up the representatives they can manipulate,” 
On full-blood participation, another observed, “They don’t un- 
derstand; they vote for the one who gives them the biggest feast 
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and promises the most.” One of the full-blood leaders in pass- 
ing the investigator to attend a ceremonial dance honoring a 
government official remarked, “Well, tonight we go back to be- 
ing savages.” One complained, “Full-blood children will not 
learn the Blackfeet language; they speak to their parents in 
English. The parents understand but cannot or in most cases 
will not speak English.” Hundreds of examples might be given 
of these expressions of ambivalence toward the shifting cultural 
emphases. 


There is still some slight traditional authority among the 
full-blood leaders. However, while these few older men have 
the respect of both Indians and non-Indians alike, their influence 
is waning due to an almost complete cultural isolation. A dra- 
matic example of this situation might be found in the passing 
of the traditional Sundance. In 1945 this ceremony took place 
in Browning, and simultaneously at Heart Butte. The latter was 
especially colorful due to an an almost exclusively full-blood 
participation. 

On our return in 1949, this religious institution had just 
about disappeared, with only the vestiges of an earlier Dance 
in the form of the remains of a medicine-lodge standing lone 
and bleak against the sky. When the investigator asked about 
the sudden disappearance of this one-time center of tribal ac- 
tivity and worship, explanations varied with the status of the 
persons questioned. Said a non-Indian merchant, “The Dance 
degenerated into an orgy of jazz-music and heavy drinking, and 
had to stop.” Spoke a Blackfeet mixed-blood who was a mem- 
ber of one of the well-educated families and very proud of his 
heritage, “There could not be a Sundance, because we could not 
find a medicine-woman.” '° Still another Blackfeet, an impor- 
tant official, stated, “It may be that our Indians are becoming 
more civilized.” Thus it may be seen that the degeneration of 
a significant Blackfeet function was met with a variety of inter- 
pretations, symbolizing various stages of assimilation and ex- 
perience. 

The advent of non-tribal law probably points up disorganiza- 
tional breakdown, rather than a plunge toward lawlessness on 
the part of tribal members. In an older day, a Blackfeet woman 
who was unfaithful might have had her nose cut off; today she 


10In this connection, see Harry D. Biele, Field Notes, in Goldfrank, 
op cit., p. 48, for a discussion of this question on the Blood Reserve. 
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would be pitied for her excessive drinking. Thus, the general 
picture is not one of breaking laws, tribal or federal, but rather 
of making every effort to escape from the indecision and un- 
certainty of an existence which characterizes the Blackfeet pop- 
ulation today. 

One Indian school official put the matter in this wise: “We 
cannot change the ideas of the old; we must stress the education 
of our children. We must abolish exclusively Indian schools; 
we must rid ourselves of the Reserve system, with its restrictions 
and wardship. Paternalism will not save us, and no amount of 
liquor laws can remove the fear and confusion among us.” ™ 

There are, then, several cross-currents of opinion operating 
among the mixed-bloods, full-bloods, non-Indian residents and 
agency personnel. In the midst of these, and despite certain 
clear voices like the one just quoted, there is a steady deteriora- 
tion and a lack of concensus to confound it. 


SUMMARY 

The facts gathered by field observation on the Blackfeet Re- 
serve, and study of the available police records, which include 
data not assembled heretofore, would reveal: 

1. That the Montana Blackfeet show significant signs of 
disorganization in terms of indigenous values of the Tribe. 

2. That the two Indian elements, full-blood and mixed-blood, 
show social and political rivalry as well as differences in the 
stages of acculturation and response to modern economic and 
social pressures. 

3. That the police records at Browning indicate that cer- 
tain disorganization patterns are common to the entire Reserve. 

4. That the greatest single problem is that of drunkenness, 
which is a symptom of personal disorganization resulting from 
a lack of tribal security. 

5. That the laws concerning alcohol fail to achieve their 
desired effect in terms of social control. 

6. That the paternalistic element considers drinking to be 
the cause of tribal deterioration, while the majority group con- 
siders drink to be a result of conditions which threaten the se- 
curity of the Blackfeet. 


11 On this point, see O. K. Armstrong, “Set the American Indians Free!” 
Reader’s Digest, August 1945, pp. 47-52. 
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7. That the index of drink as a social problem increased 
annually since 1945, whereas in a non-reservation community, 
Palo Alto, the incidence of drunkenness tended to become sta- 
bilized due to concensus in a homogeneous population. 

8. That neither paternalism nor government supervision 
alone can meet the needs of a people experiencing the sharp am- 
.  bivalence with regard to the effects of the conflict of Indian and 
non-Indian cultures, but that social factors only superficially 
recognized must be considered in aiding the Blackfeet. 


ALLEN SPITZER 
San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco, California 
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ASSOCIATIONS ON THE BASIS OF 
ORIGIN IN LAGOS, NIGERIA 


Among the Yoruba people who make up 85 per cent of the 
population in Lagos, the family has retained a great deal of its 
original strength. Once a month, there is a meeting of all adult 
members of each family. Everybody belongs to two families, 
father’s side and mother’s side, and has to attend two family 
meetings. As both father and mother have two families, each 
child might claim membership of four families; but, in fact, 
most people go to their father’s father’s and to their mother’s 
father’s family meeting. 

Marriage is forbidden among people belonging to the same 
family. This rule is very strict for people going to the same 
meetings, and the Yoruba cease to recognize blood relationship 
between fifth cousins only when people attend different family 
meetings. Spouses are never invited to these gatherings be- 
cause, as I was told, “they might report family matters into 
their own families.” It has always been so with regard to 
spouses, but domestic slaves in the past were allowed to par- 
ticipate. 

Some of the older houses are built in a way strikingly similar 
to that of ancient Rome, and the first room, an atrium complete 
with compluvium, is especially designed for family meetings. 
In the “old palace” of the Chief Bajulayi, right in the heart of 
the old town, you can see on three sides of this room elevated 
platforms running parallel to the walls. The head of the family 
sits down on the platform opposite the entrance door, surrounded 
by the women. The platform on his right is reserved for the 
men and that on his left to those of both sexes who, in customary 
law, would have been his slaves. Light and ventilation are se- 
cured not by windows, but by a compluvium about 4 by 4 feet 
in size, corresponding to a 6-foot square basin in the floor, with 
drainage at one corner. 

The meetings are rather informal and the organization very 
loose. The elected head of the family is not always its eldest 
member; he may be the wealthiest or most influential. They 
discuss everything related to the welfare and social strength of 
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the family: marriage, education, support, etc. There is no reg- 
ular fee, but contributions are expected when called for. 

Family unions are organized on an entirely different basis 
although designed to serve the same end: defense and promo- 
tion of the family. They are built along the lines of craft asso- 
ciations and professional unions, and their membership is en- 
tirely voluntary, the common link still being blood relationship. 
There are various officers (president, secretary-treasurer, etc.) 
elected for a definite period, and all gatherings are presided 
over by chairmen. These family unions are very popular in 
some of the Yoruba provinces, but they have not met with the 
same success in Lagos. 


Tribal unions have been formed because strangers to the 
capital town, whether Yoruba or not, tend to associate on a 
tribal or rather on a local basis. Many of the so-called tribal 
unions include only individuals from a particular town or dis- 
trict. We were told that in 1948, there were in Lagos about 
50 tribal unions, 31 of them cooperating regularly with the of- 
ficers of the Welfare Department. The purpose of these unions 
is “to help and push” every individual of a certain locality who 
resides in Lagos. This, at least, is what a leading member of 
one of the tribal unions told us. Their activities may vary be- 
cause different means may be resorted to to achieve the same 
end. We read in an unpublished report from a welfare officer 
to her department that: “The unions undertake to do welfare 
work among their members. This takes the form of mutual 
help in finance, awarding scholarships to the youths, settling all 
disputes, in some cases repatriating men and women regarded 
as having undesirable character.” 


Tribal unions are formal recognized organizations, duly 
registered in Lagos and at all other places where they may open 
branches. Each branch tries to keep track of the work done in 
at least some of the others. This may be no easy task as 
some unions are scattered all over Nigeria. The Awka District 
Union, for example, has 130 registered branches. The union 
also keeps its members well informed of new developments at 
home and enables them to remain in close contact with their 
fellow tribesmen. In some cases a branch has been instrumental 
in bringing vital changes to the ancestral home. For example, 
on December 14, 1947, the members of the Lagos branch of the 
Awo Omama Patriotic Union resolved not to marry any girl of 
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their town (Awo Omama is a small place in the Owerri province 
of Nigeria) so long as the bride price was not reduced. They 
appealed to the youths at home to take the same decision and, 
on the following New Year’s Day, the Lagos resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the youths of the town, who called on 
the elders to tell them about it. They mentioned the example 
of such places as the towns of Onitsha, Nnewi, and Awka, 
where the bride price had been reduced, and they stated that 
from then on, all marriages would be suspended until satisfac- 
tion was granted to them. The bride price for an illiterate girl 
was over £15. The elders met and reduced it to a substantially 
lower amount. 

Some tribal unions have persons from more than one tribal 
origin among their members. This happens only when the dif- 
ferent tribes live in good terms with each other in their country 
of origin and have many cultural traits in common. For ex- 
ample, the Warri National Union has members from two tribes 
and the Benin National Club, which is a union with another 
name, provides facilities for the welfare of all natives of the 
Benin Province. Membership, however, is usually reserved to 
adult males, although a few organizations have a “women sec- 
tion” or run a “women’s club.” This is the case with the Ahoada 
Union, the Warri National Union, the Opobo, Ibibio, Calabar, 
and Akure unions, and the Benin National Club. 

There was a meeting on June 5, 1948, when we were in 
Lagos, toward the formation of a Yoruba Federal Union which 
would have included all unions of people belonging to this ethnic 
group, but the idea was dropped at the time and there were 
no further developments. 


SUZANNE COMHAIRE-SYLVAIN 


Docteur de V'université de Paris 
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THE LEADER'S SKILL IN GROUP 
DISCUSSION 


In addition to counseling with individuals or groups on per- 
sonal problems and play interviews with children, there is grad- 
ually coming into being another use of nondirective counseling 
skills. Nondirective counseling interviews are intended to in- 
crease an individual’s ability to meet the difficulties arising in 
his own life and immediate particular experiences. This other 
use of nondirective skills is for the promotion of discussion 
among children and adults and the free interchange and develop- 
ment of ideas. Here the concern is not with personal problems 
as such but with the integration and orientation of ideas in each 
individual who makes up a group, either in a classroom or parish 
and community meeting. 

Catholic as well as Democratic leadership is wedded to the 
quest for truth and reality, and to the active participation in 
public and social affairs through the stimulation of each individ- 
ual’s personal sense of responsibility and ability to think for 
himself. As Pope Pius XII has said, 

The people and a shapeless multitude (or as it is called ‘the masses’) 
are two distinct concepts. The people lives and moves by its own life 
energy; the masses are inert by themselves and can only be moved 
from outside. The people lives by the fullness of life in the men that 
compose it, each of whom — at his proper place and in his own way 


— is a person conscious of his own personality and of his own 
views. 


This is the opposite of a mass mind and the creation of passive 
acquiescence in citizens so that they follow wherever the leader 
directs them. First of all, then, without giving up our convic- 
tions of and our quest for objective truth, we have to be con- 
vinced not only of our right to independent thinking and self- 
responsibility but as well of the other person’s right and of our 
duty to let him grow in mature self-responsibility. 

The discussion leader, as such, is not an instructor or lec- 
turer. If he is a teacher in a classroom he should clearly dis- 
tinguish his instructional réle from that of discussion leader. 


If he is participating in a study group, unless he has been called 


1 Pope Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1944. 
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in as an expert to lecture on a particular topic, he should not 
use most of the time to present his own ideas and experiences. 
The discussion leader’s rdle and purpose is to promote a free 
exchange of the group’s view. They are presumed to have suf- 
ficient knowledge and information either from some objective 
classroom text and the instructor’s explanations and clarifica- 
tions; or, if it is a general study group, from pamphlets, notes 
or a previous series of lectures. The point in discussion is to 
produce an atmosphere where ideas come alive in each of the 
group and where, on his own responsibility, each member will 
begin to act on his new convictions. Understanding and convic- 
tion which lead to action in the circle of each one’s life is the 
purpose of a discussion group. The function of the leader is 
determined by this purpose. 


WHAT WE ARE 


Whenever a group of people get together either as students 
in a classroom or as adults in a study club, Cana Conference, or 
similar relationship, they are not just themselves. They are all 
their cares, disturbances, arguments, rejections, successes, loves, 
and hates. The way each one acts in that group will be mo- 
tivated by all these things. We all need to be accepted, to feel 
we belong, to have confidence in some success and achievement. 
The measure of our security and ease in any group is apt to be 
the degree to which we have these feelings of acceptance and 
achievement in our personal life, our home, our school, work, 
play, and even in the previous experiences of that day or week. 


HOW WE ACT 


People talk because they have something to say but what 
they say is not always thought out. Any conversation usually 
contains emotions as well as ideas. People may say what they 
feel in place of what they think. A person’s statement can be 
cautious analysis and careful judgment, or it may be largely the 
release of some particular emotion. Most people find it hard 
to talk without somehow introducing their own problems, and 
often, too, their own emotional prejudices. We are not always 
conscious of this. We often assume that whatever a person says, 
he really meant to say, had thought it out completely and was 
thoroughly convinced of it. Actually this may not be true. The 
firmness and emphasis of a statement is not always a sign of 
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conviction. On the contrary, people can be firm, emphatic, and 
even angry because they are insecure and threatened either by 
the situation, the people, or the subject itself. This is especially 
true at first when they are not sure of acceptance. 


Emotional conversation can go to two extremes. Generally 
it takes the form of opposition. Whenever people are tense, in- 
secure, or irritable, their first reaction is to oppose. Sometimes, 
however, emotions go the other way: at the outset they find 
themselves enthusiastic about something which, when they think 
it out, they are not really convinced of and not sure they want 
to support. These emotional expressions can, of course, be con- 
trolled simply by forcing themselves to be silent. They can 
change as they acquire a new point of view about the persons, 
places, or subjects that color these emotions. 

Everyone, naturally, wants to be reasonable. No one wants 
to act solely on his feelings. But the mere wish to change these 
emotional attitudes does not always prove effective. Many are 
not aware of the deep and blind feelings that motivate many of 
their judgments. A great aid to understanding one’s emotional 
motives is the experience of talking about these feelings to an- 
other person or ina group. Talking about a feeling or prejudice 
gets it out and people are able to judge it more objectively. This 
increased self-understanding makes it easier to see when that 
position is unreasonable. Talking aloud may help release the 
strong hold which these feelings have and people are then in a 
better state to control and change them. 


For this talking process to be helpful, it is essential that the 
atmosphere be one of personal acceptance. If the group leader 
becomes involved in an argument when the attitudes are emo- 
tional, he only fixes the persons’ feelings all the more firmly and 
usually makes them further resistant and hostile. After a num- 
ber of remarks they may become silent through embarrassment 
but their silence is likely to be firm negative disagreement 
crystalized now by even stronger feelings and resentments. 

The group leader then must not only be sensitive enough to 
recognize and allow for the emotional tone in a person’s state- 
ment, he must also be skillful enough to respond in such a way 
that instead of an increase of hostility, insecurity and nega- 
tivism, he can gradually stimulate insight and understanding. 
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WHAT THE LEADER DOES 


Most general issues important enough for discussion usually 
involve sufficient personal elements that some individuals in the 
group feel very strongly about them. The leader may never 
know of this because these emotionally disturbed people are 
likely to be silently negative or guardedly defensive. They can, 
of course, become openly hostile and sometimes so strongly de- 
termined and insistent on the acceptance of their personal views 
that they carry the whole discussion. Such attitudes must be 
handled with delicate skill. People in this state of mind are 
made only more emotional by argument and their reaction in 
turn sets off tensions in the others. Differences of opinion can 
quickly become personal and offensive. The leader, if he is not 
very careful and alert, will become embroiled himself. What 
purposed to be an intelligent discussion ends in the emotional 
tone of a brawl and everyone is likely to be at least somewhat 
upset and disturbed. 


THE PROCEDURE 


In the beginning the leader should remain quiet, leaving the 
responsibility for opening the discussion with the group. If 
it is in a classroom, and he has explained the matter well, he 
can assume the interest of the group and the spontaneity which 
will produce discussion. This will be especially true as the class 
becomes aware that, after the explanation is given and the mat- 
ter is presented, there is always a time for discussion. The 
students grow alert to this discussion time and mentally begin 
to prepare questions and contributions. 

In a public discussion group we can assume that the people 
would not have come without some interest. This interest, if 
allowed to develop will produce discussion and intellectual 
growth. The very presence of each person implies that he has 
unanswered questions and the urge for further understanding. 
The leader must be sufficiently relaxed and at ease to allow 
these urges to begin to express themselves. 

The group gradually becomes aware that the leader really 
meant the opening statements indicating this discussion is for 
them, that he is not going to take over, and that whatever ideas 
are contributed must come from them. The group’s silence 
should be accepted by a very simple response to the situation 
such as, for example, “It’s a little hard to get started, isn’t it?” 
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The more accurate the leader is in responding to the feeling of 
the group in these beginning states of insecurity and hesitancy, 
the quicker the group will feel at ease and begin freely to express 
themselves. By the leader’s understanding manner, he shows 
his conviction that the discussion belongs to the group, that he 
is not going to take over but is there to coordinate and reflect 
their expressions. The leader’s silence is very effective in struc- 
turing a nondirective rdle. 

In the first discussion or so, the leader may find it necessary 
to explain the kind of relationship that is to exist between him- 
self and the group. Sometimes he will find it helpful to define 
his role briefly with a statement such as, “I’d like you to feel 
these discussions are for you. The more people feel free to 
express themselves like this, the more it seems they get from 
the meeting.” After such a statement the leader should be quite 
willing to pause for some minutes. The leader’s relaxed, quiet, 
non-aggressive manner is most important. He must avoid over- 
enthusiasm and any attempt to sell the discussion to the group. 
The attitudes of the group are delicately balanced between active 
interest and the general tendency of passivity which quickly 
settles over any audience when someone lectures. Aggressive 
pressure on the part of the leader is likely to encourage this 
passivity. In the classroom every student has many motives to 
wish to achieve further understanding and recognition by par- 
ticipating in discussion. In addition, there is the release and 
satisfaction he gets from being able to talk freely and express 
himself to the group. He is ordinarily blocked from this by his 
fear of the group’s rejection and ridicule. He can do this best 
through the teacher’s delicate accepting manner which allows 
him to feel his ideas are understood even if other students differ, 
laugh, or even ridicule. 


In adult discussion groups, or those outside school hours, the 
sense of personal responsibility is strong enough to have caused 
each person present to leave his home and other activities and 
take various steps which included the evaluations and choices 
necessary to bring him finally to this group on this particular 
evening. This responsibility is weakened or destroyed if the 
leader takes over either by attempting to talk the group into 
something or by a series of aggressive questions to which they 
respond laconically. We then have the vicious circle where the 
group passivity calls for enthusiasm and encouragement from 
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the leader which further decreases group responsibility and 
necessitates more leader stimulation. This, of course, is the 
exact opposite of the individual personal responsibility to which 
democratic leadership is dedicated. 

Good leadership must delicately encourage personal initiative 
by keeping the responsibility squarely on the group. Silence, 
lack of discussion, are the group’s problems — not the leader’s. 
Here is a subtle pitfall that threatens the unwary. If the leader 
has not thought out his role, and vaguely assumes that the suc- 
cess of the discussion depends on him, the group’s silence or 
hesitant comments will appear to be a reflection on himself. He 
is apt to feel rejected and threatened by the apparent failure. 
This will push him into more aggressive determination to make 
the discussion succeed. On the contrary, if he really feels that 
his role is to coordinate and reflect what others express, instead 
of being threatened, the nondirective leader leaves the problem 
of silence and sporadic discussion directly with the group. Such 
difficulties can be honestly faced and presented in a brief state- 
ment: “We seem to find it hard to keep our discussion going,” 
or “Could we have suggestions about what we could do to help 
our discussion?” No group discussion can rise higher than the 
level of interest in those who make it up. The group leader does 
not pump-prime or artificially stimulate interest that is not 
there. Rather he channels interest and enables the group to 
stimulate itself by its own enthusiasm. 


QUESTIONS 


A significant, often overlooked point about questions is this: 
One takes no responsibility when one asks a question. Some ques- 
tions can easily be anticipated and the answers already prepared. 
Many other questions which the group might likely ask do not 
involve such information. They are, upon analysis, subtly in- 
tended to get the leader to commit himself and further to take 
over the group. The questioner himself may not realize this. 
He may not be consciously aware of his own tendency to avoid 
responsibility in discussion. He also may be cautiously feeling 
the leader out, having a very deep conviction or prejudice on 
the point himself. This kind of question demands the greatest 
keenness if it is to be handled well. Instead of searching for an 
answer, the leader keeps his mind fixed on the tone as well as 
the content of the question and reveals it with a response. The 
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questioner for example may say, “do you think we can get any- 
where in discussion on a topic like this?” And the leader re- 
sponds simply and easily, “You wonder whether our discussion 
on a topic like this will have any value.” Such a response as 
this, keeping the responsibility on the questioner, readily calls 
forth further explanation by him and sometimes even a definite 
expression of opinion with which the others agree or disagree 
and the discussion is off. Direct questions, too, can be nicely 
turned over to the group with a brief statement like: “Mr. B. 
raises the question (stating the point raised) —- would the group 
care to comment on that?” 


A more difficult kind of question is the one that has a veiled 
personal sting in it. This kind of question seldom occurs in a 
good nondirective discussion, but often arises where there is 
aggressive personal dominance, such as sometimes happens in a 
classroom. For example, a college student raises his hand and 
slyly asks, “Just what do you mean by a depth examination? 
I don’t get what you mean. That’s awfully vague.” The pro- 
fessor replies: “Any intelligent college student should know what 
I meant. It’s perfectly obvious.” We notice here that the inno- 
cent appearing question is actually an attack on the professor’s 
vagueness. The professor senses this, is aroused to defense and 
does not answer the question at all but impugns the student’s 
intelligence. The other students, too, have not missed this sharp 
exchange and so the next question coming from another student 
begins, “Now I don’t want to raise your ire, Dr. D., but there 
is a lot of material in this course and I’m just sweating trying 
to get it all in. Do we have to read everything you mentioned? 
We do have other classes and other activities, you know, and 
some of us veterans are married.” Here, we have open resist- 
ance likely shared by a good part of the group. A reading pro- 
gram which might have been both informative and stimulating 
has now the emotional tones of a burden and an inconsideration. 
If this were a free discussion, without the necessity of having 
to pass a course to get a degree, one would not be surprised if 
neither of these students came to the next class. 

Much as we disapprove of Dr. D.’s handling of this situation, 
we may be surprised to find that in a similar position we have 
reacted in the same way. It is not hard to be objective when 
no one is threatening us, but faced with a personal affront, how- 
ever slight, especially before others, our emotions are quick to 
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take over. The handling of personal attack is one of the most 
difficult of a leader’s experiences. Most leaders and counselors 
are at first overwhelmed and realize afterwards with regret that 
their own replies were defensive and resistant. Although the 
leader may think he has been successful in hiding his emotional 
attitudes, they are sensed by everyone. If he finds he has be- 
come defensive and consequently has aroused further attack 
from the one or two, it is better to face it openly with a phrase 
like, “Perhaps I may have been a little hasty or prejudiced on 
that point — you feel in a way that I was.” 

Much to be preferred, though, is the leader who can reflect 
hostile and critical attitudes toward himself as sincerely as he 
responds to any other opinions. As one grows more adept at 
the method of handling attack and more skilled in penetrating 
and responding to the attitudes expressed, he will become more 
and more aware how quickly negative and hostile emotions, even 
toward the leader, can become positive. 


SUMMARIZING IDEAS 


The discussion will get rather rapidly under way if the 
leader has cautiously and skillfully avoided taking from the 
group the responsibility of contributing ideas. One is often sur- 
prised not only at the quick response, interest, and free exchange 
among the members but also at the amount of information and 
close reasoning of which they are capable. Thinking a problem 
out together stimulates each person’s enthusiasm and sharpens 
wits. Different aspects are quickly pointed out and analyzed. 
This kind of discussion, well-structured, is often a remarkable 
demonstration of the depth and breadth of group thinking. A 
point or fact missed by one person will be immediately supplied 
by his neighbor. This snowball movement can gather together 
an impressive amount of reasoning even in the short time of an 
hour or two. What is often a slow and tedious process when 
done alone can, by the magic of association and sharing, become 
easy, enjoyable and stimulating. Even after a single hour of 
this kind of group exchange each person is apt to feel he has 
acquired new ideas and achieved greater integration. 

When the discussion is going along in this manner, the role 
of the leader is comparatively simple. He is the centerpiece 
around which the group’s ideas are coordinated. He achieves 
this coordination by summarizing the intellectual content of each 
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person’s statement. The more precise and brief this kind of 
leader summary is, the better. The group’s enthusiasm may 
crowd him somewhat so that he cannot respond to every in- 
dividual statement. He should, however, without being aggres- 
sive, be alert to any pause and fill it with a statement which 
combines the ideas just expressed by two or three. 


This kind of leader response to idea content has a twofold 
value. His restatement of an idea makes it the possession of 
the whole group and allows them to discuss it more objectively. 
Differences of opinion or further clarification by others in the 
group are now no longer so personal. The leader, too, or some- 
one else in the group, may find it helpful to make summarizing 
notes of each person’s comment so that some record of the 
group’s reasoning process be kept. This kind of record tends 
further to objectify the ideas expressed and wields all the think- 
ing into one composite achievement. A record of this sort can 
also help the leader afterwards in examining the accuracy and 
thoroughness of his responses. The use of a blackboard can 
often be helpful in summarizing different points of view. 

An even greater aid in this leader self-examination is the 
use of some recording device where the complete interchange of 
one or two hours’ discussion can be studied word by word. If 
such recordings are made, one is usually in for some great sur- 
prises when he hears some of his own responses. Accurate note- 
taking in the process of an interview, even by experienced coun- 
selors and social workers, produced at best one-third of what 
takes place. It is easy to see then how the memory may trick 
us; we may be amazed and chagrined at some of the things we 
really said, especially in an emotionally tense situation. 

A second advantage which follows from the leader’s func- 
tion of restating ideas is the feeling of being understood which 
each person gets from it. The leader’s neutral acceptance often 
goes a long way in removing the personal sting and rejection 
experienced when others in the group disagree as they may often 
do. Both sides of any question should be sincerely and accurate- 
ly reflected. In this the leader must especially control his own 
emotional blind spots and prejudices lest he become embroiled 
in a dispute. A difference of opinion may be very profitable for 
sharpening distinctions and clearing up confused ideas, but it 
also runs a risk of precipitating personal rejection and threat. 
Here the line between an intellectual and an emotional statement 
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is finely drawn. To allow for emotions as well as for differences 
of opinion, and yet keep the discussion on an objective and im- 
personal plane calls for the highest concentration, alertness, 
sensitivity and skill. 


RESPONSE TO FEELINGS 


Even strong emotional expressions are lessened when re- 
leased and accepted by an accurate restatement of such feelings. 
This response to emotion is perhaps the most difficult of all 
skills for the leader to master. Many people, at first, do not 
recognize the difference between an intellectual statement and 
an emotional one. Fewer still can recognize delicate emotional 
tones that a phrase or a word may reveal in an otherwise 
straightforward expression of ideas. No easy or quick answer 
to this can be given. Much as one might like to assure those 
in the role of group leaders that it is not hard, long experience 
in the training of counselors has shown otherwise. The master- 
ing of the ability to handle emotional responses is one of the 
most difficult of all nondirective skills. There is no “Open 
Sesame” to this. And, like many similar skills, it has a decep- 
tive simplicity and ease when one sees it done by an expert inter- 
viewer or group leader. However, this difficulty should not be 
discouraging. Just the awareness of emotional tones in intel- 
lectual statements and the conscious effort to catch them will 
steadily increase one’s sensitivity and make one a far more 
effective group leader than he would otherwise have been. 

A common difficulty is the tendency to focus on the content 
of ideas and miss the intensity of feeling with which they were 
expressed. This is especially true when the discussion has been 
going along rather smoothly. We can tell we have missed this 
when our own response meets with a stronger assertion from 
the same person. Then we need to be quickly alert and rephrase 
our statement to indicate that the emotion is accepted. For 
example, in a discussion as to whether the study of Aristotle 
can be applied to our culture and present-day problems, a fav- 
orable view is expressed by one member; another disagrees. 
The leader responds: 

Leader: Mr. M— thinks Aristotle has nothing to contribute to our — 


Mr. M: (breaks in) Well, the whole idea seems odd to me that we 
in America in the modern 20th century should study the Dark Ages 
or Greece. I don’t get the point at all — the whole thing seems like 
a waste of time — that we’d be better off studying something more 
modern. 
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Leader: You feel, Mr. M—, that the study of Aristotle is a waste 
of time — that we’d be better off studying something more modern. 


Mr. M: Yeah. (Pause) Of course, I can see maybe where some of 
his ideas might be worth something. Anybody’d probably have a 
few good ideas, but they’re not worth a lot of study. 

Leader: You think some of his ideas might have value but not too 
much. 


Mr. M: They could have some value — I guess I don’t know too 
much about it. It’s really not too clear to me. 


Leader: In a way you’re just not too sure. 


Mr. M: No, I suppose I’m not, as I think about it. I suppose I’d 
say I just don’t know whether it’s worth the effort or not. 


Leader: Not quite sure if it’s worth the effort or not. 


Mr. M: Well, I suppose it has some value — maybe more than I 
think. Well, I guess there must be something in it or there wouldn’t 
be so much talk about him all these centuries. There may be some- 
thing worth while in it. I guess I really don’t know. 


Miss L: Well, I think some parts of Aristotle have much to offer. 
Just because we know much more about science than he did doesn’t 
mean we can’t learn a great deal about, say, logic or politics from 
him. From what I’ve read I find some of his ideas are very new 
and stimulating to me. 


Leader: For you it’s been quite worth while. 


Here we have an illustration of skillful handling of a resist- 
ant attitude. Mr. M. flatly disagrees. As his disagreement is 
accepted by the leader, he breaks in, insisting on his point. This 
is not offensive or disturbing for the leader, but only makes him 
more alert to the intensity of the resistance, and he cautiously 
responds to Mr. M.’s feeling. We observe that the leader makes 
no effort to soften the bluntness of Mr. M.’s attitude. This is 
most important. We see again that a negative feeling, clearly 
responded to, is apt to become positive. If, however, we try to 
encourage the person to positive attitudes by persuasion or what 
is more common, by refusal to accept his negation, he is likely 
only to resist all the more. This would have probably happened 
if the leader had attempted persuasion with a statement like, 
“Well, Mr. M., you surely think there’s some value in this, don’t 
you?” He might have tried to turn Mr. M.’s resistance with, 
“Mr. M. doesn’t see much point in this — could you tell me, Mr. 
M., what you think Aristotle stands for?” 

The leader wisely makes no implication that Mr. M. should 
change his attitude — he simply reflects Mr. M.’s feeling. Mr. 
M.’s pause might indicate his surprise at this. Likely he has 
grown to expect resistance from others to whom he expresses 
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negations and was prepared for a stronger attack. Finding, 
however, that the leader is not going to try to change him, there 
is already a partially positive tone in his next negation. This 
too the leader reflects and Mr. M. becomes openly ambivalent 
— not sure which view he has now. The leader responds to the 
ambivalent feeling. This enables Mr. M. to reaffirm it. By the 
next response, Mr. M. has emphasized the positive side of his 
double attitude when Miss L. enters the discussion. 

We notice how smoothly a skillful leader aids an openly hos- 
tile person to admit in the short space of five statements, “There 
may be something worth while in it.” Obviously, the very fact 
of Mr. M.’s presence indicated some vague positive interest. 
Covered over as it was with resistance and misunderstanding, 
this interest could only be expressed after the release of these 
negative feelings and their sensitive acceptance by the leader. 
Contrast this with what might have happened had Mr. M. been 
forced to answer what he thought Aristotle stood for. Is it 
likely, after Mr. M.’s first sweeping statement, that he could 
have said he did not know? Or would he feel forced to defend 
himself and shift the discussion into a personal argument be- 
tween himself and the leader? And if so, would the other mem- 
bers have felt free, as Miss L. did, to enter what might readily 
have become a somewhat heated exchange? 


ALL JOIN IN 


We see how easy it is for the other members to enter this 
nondirective discussion at any time. Handled with skilled re- 
sponses, discussions never become personal or restricted and 
the whole group feels free to join in. Differences of opinion 
flow through the leader’s calm summarizing or reflective state- 
ments, and personal tones are filtered out. Members can there- 
fore disagree freely without being disagreeable and unpleasant. 


WHEN JUST TWO DIFFER 


Sometimes, after general participation of most of the group, 
the comments may narrow down to two members who may dif- 
fer sharply. Usually the group will be interested in these con- 
trasting views as long as new ideas are developed. Others may 
join in again. However, the leader often becomes aware of a 
growing restlessness after a discussion has gone on for some 
time. A simple response to this group feeling would be, “This 
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seems to have narrowed down to two main opinions — would 
we want to leave it at that or should we continue to talk about 
this point?” This encourages comments from other members 
and a simple showing of hands will reveal the general group 
desire. 


VOTING — THE INDEX TO GROUP OPINION 


Voting is a very helpful tool when some revelation of the 
group’s general attitude is necessary. Whenever possible the 
group should decide all questions of procedure. If the group 
sets the time and even the place of the meeting, and the other 
details, each one is much more likely to feel it is his discussion. 
Even the arrangements have become each one’s responsibility. 
Where the vote, in matters like this, goes against a few, the fact 
that they have expressed their opinion and have been heard will 
help them to accept an arrangement less desirable to them. As 
we have seen, any opportunity to express our opposition makes 
it easier to accept the other side, especially if we have heard 
their reasons. Even in such little details as the time of the 
meeting, the question of a recess, the leader’s evident desire to 
know the group-will by opinion and vote is a significant factor 
in making the group aware of their réle of responsibility. By 
careful observation of these little things, a nondirective group 
relationship is skillfully structured. 


LEADER PARTICIPATION IN DISCUSSION 


From time to time the leader may himself wish to express 
an opinion. If he does so, he runs the risk of arousing personal 
opposition which, since it is directed against himself, will be 
hard to handle. This kind of personal attack, as we have seen, 
calls for delicate skill. The leader, in matters where opinions 
may differ, having committed himself to a particular side, will 
likely find it much more difficult to be entirely impersonal in 
reflecting opposition statements. Others too may find it harder 
to differ because they will not be sure of the leader’s reaction. 
If, after a number of experiences in presenting his own views 
on a topic, the leader finds he does become somewhat emotional 
himself or takes advantage of his position to press his view, 
he would likely find it better to curb himself. Any leader expres- 
sion of opinion calls for great skill if it is not to endanger the 
relationship between the leader and the group. 
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DISCUSSION BROADENS, SHARPENS, AND INTEGRATES 
UNDERSTANDING 


Usually as each person expresses his opinions on a question, 
common ground opens up and differences gradually fuse into an 
integrated statement that combines and clarifies each view. 
Opinions are apt to fall into two general classes. Some indi- 
viduals will have a broad view of a topic. This causes them 
to be indifferent or, if they speak, to be vague and express them- 
selves in platitudes. Others will have very narrow views, often- 
times drawing sweeping conclusions from a few facts. This 
group may be prejudiced and even strongly hostile. These 
two views coming together in discussion create a dynamic and 
thought-provoking situation. Like complementary parts of a 
whole, each type of opinion fills out, defines and integrates the 
others. As the members one after another speak out, all sides 
of an issue are unfolded and fall into place in each one’s mind. 
Individual questions and confusions expressed to the group be- 
come everyone’s responsibility and the group thinks each prob- 
lem through together. When differences remain, it has not been 
without a willingness to listen to and evaluate the other sides. 
This kind of discussion engenders an increasing awareness of 
the value of another person’s opinion and a growing respect for 
our neighbor’s right both to express himself and to make up 
his own mind. In ways of thinking and acting like these is ful- 
filled the Catholic spirit of democracy where, as Pope Pius XII 
says, “‘the people lives by the fullness of life in the men that 
compose it, each of whom — at his proper place and in his own 
way — is a person conscious of his own responsibility and of 
his own views.” 

REV. CHARLES A. CURRAN, PH.D. 


St. Charles College, Columbus, Ohio 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


C. J. Nuesse, assistant professor of sociology at Catholic University, 
has been granted a leave of absence for the current academic year. He has 
accepted a temporary appointment as a special representative of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference in Germany. 


In the past year the Mission Secretariat was established by official 
approbation of the American Hierarchy under the direction of the National 
Director of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. Its official pub- 
lication, Mission Studies, published for the first time in September of this 
year, is reviewed in this issue. Subscriptions are $4.00 per year in the 
United States and Canada; $4.50 for foreign. Address: Mission Secre- 
tariat, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Brother Jude Aloysius, chairman of the high school division of the 
American Catholic Sociological Society, was recently appointed to the 
executive committee of the Association of Catholic Secondary Schools of 
Minnesota. 


Fr. Wilhelm Schmidt, 8.V.D., reported to a member of the ACSS 
who visited him at the Anthropos Institut in Switzerland this summer, that 
he and Fr. W. Koppers, S.V.D., are currently working on a revision of 
their Volker und Kulturen originally published in 1924. The new edition, 
which will incorporate data uncovered in the intervening years, is ex- 
pected to be completed by late 1951; an English translation is proposed 
for 1952 publication. 


St. Michael’s College has organized a new Sociology club with Professor 
Robert Anshelas as moderator. Trips to different kinds of institutions 
throughout Vermont, meetings with Alcoholics Anonymous units, visits 
to social welfare meetings, attendance at court sessions are among the 
projects outlined for the year. 


Sister Mary Madeleva, C.S.C., president of St. Mary’s College for 
Women, Notre Dame, Indiana, was selected as one of seven “Women of 
Achievement” for 1950 by the Women’s National Institute it was revealed 
today. The Saint Mary’s president received the award on November 10, 
during the week of the 27th annual Women’s International Exposition, at 
the 71st Regimental Armory in New York City. The award was conferred 
by the Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Senator from Massachusetts. 


Franz H. Mu:ller of the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn., 
taught this summer as a visiting professor at the University of Cologne, 
directed a workshop on America, and visited the Universities of Berlin, 
Vienna, Munich, and Bonn. 

During the past year two members of the ACSS became life-members. 
They are Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., of St. Louis University, Book 
Review Editor of the REVIEW, and Dr. James E. McKeown of New Mexico 
Highlands University. 
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| BOOK REVIEWS | 


BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, 8.M., Editor 
St. LouIs UNIVERSITY, ST. LouIs, Mo. 


Interaction Process Analysis; A Method for the Study of Small 
Groups. By Robert F. Bales. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley Press, 1950. Pp. xi+203. $6. 


Among the several recent emphases in sociological research, 
the study of small groups is probably one of the most promising 
from the point of view of long-range theoretical developments. 
Doctor Bales is a research associate in the Laboratory of Social 
Relations at Harvard University and reports in detail the tech- 
niques he has employed in the analysis of group functioning, as 
well as the theoretical framework which has guided his efforts. 
Specialists in “group dynamics” and others interested in the 
theory of social groups will find his book well worth a careful 
reading, though it is presented, properly, as a progress report 
of initial stages of investigation and as a working manual. 

The basic purpose of the author’s work has been to develop, 
for the analysis of groups functioning through discussion, “a 
general-purpose set of categories derived as clearly as possible 
from a generalized theoretical framework, with detailed defini- 
tions of categories and detailed instructions and training methods 
for observers” (p. v). These categories and the steps in their 
validation are described in detail, with frequent illustrations of 
“interaction profiles” of group leaders or members. The cate- 
gories would seem to be useful primarily in the determination of 
group solidarity and in the diagnosis of difficulties caused by 
inadequate participation of individual members. They involve 
the assumption, explicitly stated, that “all of the activities which 
appear in a group, no matter how trivial or apparently irrele- 
vant, can be meaningfully or functionally related to an overarch- 
ing idea of a problem-solving sequence” (p. 13). 

In this reviewer’s opinion, Doctor Bales’ theoretical construc- 
tion is somewhat more pretentious than is required by his tech- 
niques. It has the merit of detailed development, general con- 
sistency, and the author’s awareness of metaphysical problems 
which he does not succeed in avoiding. Some of the questions 
which might be raised concern the réle of values in social causa- 
tion (e.g., pp. 10. 50, 127), the concept of the actor’s self (pp. 
42, 50, 71), and the twin assumptions, sociologistic in tendency, 
that all action is social (pp. 53, 54, 62) and that interaction is 
the source of personality and group structure (pp. 57, 62, 66). 
Unfortunately, these cannot be examined at this point. They 
indicate serious difficulties, but Doctor Bales’ statement of his 
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theoretical framework may be useful as a point of departure for 
further discussion. This seems to be as he intended it. 


C. J. NUESSE 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


The English Middle Classes. By Roy Lewis and Angus Maude. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. Pp. vit+360+xiii. $3.75. 


Although the style of this book is very interesting, and at 
times witty, the authors, who have journalistic and economic 
background, have provided more than an informational work for 
the general public. They have made a good history and analysis 
of the English middle classes. (It is, of course, recognized, that 
there is stratification within the group). They have explained 
the changes which have taken place within some of the major 
divisions of the middle class: which includes business executives, 
members of the various professions, most farmers, civil servants, 
store-owners and traders, and the vanishing rentier group. They 
have examined, too, present-day changes within the various 
strata as regards income and expenditure, family size, education, 
domestic service. Many of the changes in Great Britain are due 
to the growth of the social services and increased taxation, first 
under the Liberal party and the Conservatives, with but minor 
labor influence, and lately under the Labor Government, some 
of whose measures were necessitated by the excessive costs of 
lengthy participation in two major wars. 

The book provides the typical professional middle-class view- 
point on Britain’s present trends, but is sufficiently understand- 
ing of the psychology of the British workers to make it valuable 
to Americans who are anxious to clarify their ideas on socialized 
services, and to measure the security of government jobs and 
pensions against the insecurity of private work and uncertain 
taxation levies. It will help Americans to evaluate, too, the rapid 
trend in stratification in the U.S.A., for although we give the 
name of “private” to the equivalent of Britain’s “public” 
schools, we do not always fully realize the growing vested in- 
terests of those who graduate from the “right” schools, colleges, 
and universities, who have wealth at their disposal, who belong 
to the junior league and other social sets. The English Middle 
Classes is a welcome addition to the growing number of books 
on class stratification, and has its definite place on our profes- 
sional library shelves. 

Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


Social Problems. By Francis E. Merrill with H. Warren Dun- 
ham, Arnold Rose, and Paul W. Tappan. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1950. Pp. xii+425. $3.00. 


This book is a text intended to serve as a general guide to 
the scientific study of all social problems. In it the student is 
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expected to learn the complexity and the origins of social prob- 
lems and the possibilities of ameliorative action. The work is 
a cooperative project rather than a symposium. The contribu- 
tors have achieved a remarkable degree of unity in the presenta- 
tion of their material. 

The general treatment of social problems is handled by Mer- 
rill himself. He analyzes the relationships of social change to 
social problems, social problems to social behavior, social values, 
and social action. It is here more especially where the author is 
on theoretrical grounds and is treating socio-philosophical con- 
cepts, that we find ourselves at variance with him. As with so 
many secular sociologists, Merrill seems to discredit or to ignore 
the idea of fundamental or essential social values which are to 
be differentiated from accidental, changing values as modified or 
formulated by society. Yet it is about social values that the 
whole treatment centers; in fact, social values are said to be the 
“heart of social problems.” 

Without becoming picayune and losing sight of the general 
merits of the book, this reviewer feels that a number of unwar- 
ranted generalizations have been made as, e.g., in Merrill’s char- 
acterization of the difference between a dynamic and static so- 
ciety, or in describing the “liberal” and the conservative.” Thus 
he says: “A belief in the efficacy and desirability of social action 
characterizes only modern and progressive societies. Through- 
out most of the history of mankind, these (to us) undesirable 
situations have been accepted fatalistically as manifestations of 
the divine will in whatever form that will is defined in the society 
under consideration” (p. 8). “In feudal and static societies 
social problems do not exist because inequalities are assumed to 
be part of the divine order” (p. 70). “Social problems are an 
indication of a change from a sacred to a secular society” (p. 
71). In other parts of the book done by other authors there 
seems to be overemphasis on Freudian theories and concepts. 

Instead of attempting to cover the vast field of social prob- 
lems, the authors have restricted themselves to certain repre- 
sentative ones and have given a broad yet concise overview of 
the problems of personality, delinquency, the family, and minori- 
ties. In each case the problem is related to certain social values; 
the etiology of the problem is investigated and suggestions for 
social action are offered. 

Among the features to recommend this new text on social 
problems are the following: it brings us up to date on the status 
of the chief social problems in our society; it relates these major 
problems to other significant problems; it provides much leeway 
to the instructor in developing his subject matter; it gives a 
clear and incisive analysis of the problem; it maintains a careful 
balance in outlining the elements of the problem under considera- 
tion; and it offers valuable comments on the books listed in the 
selected bibliography to be found at the end of each chapter. 

FRANCIS J. FRIEDEL, S.M. 
University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 
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Studies in Social Psychology in World War II. Vol. IV, Meas- 
urement and Prediction. By Samuel A. Stouffer, Louis Gutt- 
man, Edward A. Suchman, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Shirley A. 
Star, John A. Clausen. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1950. Pp. x+756. $10.00. 


This final volume of scientific reports on data collected dur- 
ing World War II by the Research Branch, Information and 
Education Division of the Army, will be hailed by many as the 
most important report of the series, in that it is devoted ex- 
clusively to basic methodological problems of research in the 
social sciences. Measurement and Prediction may be convenient- 
ly divided into three major parts of unequal length and impor- 
tance. The first part, comprising chapters 2 to 9 inclusive, pre- 
sents an original approach to the measurement of qualitative 
data, such as attitudes and opinions, by a method which is called 
“scalogram analysis.” The basic concepts of the scalogram 
technique were developed by Louis Guttman shortly before the 
war, and were further refined and applied by him in his work 
with the Research Board of the Army during the war. In this 
first section Guttman has contributed all but one of the penetrat- 
ing chapters on methodology, covering such subjects as theo- 
retical and practical limitations of existing instruments in atti- 
tude and opinion measurement; the theoretical foundations of 
scale analysis; the relations of scalogram analysis to existing 
techniques and formulas for quantifying nonquantitative data; 
problems of reliability; and the principal components of scale 
analysis. Edward A. Suchman contributes three chapters to 
this section. The first describes the operation of a quasi-mechan- 
ical device for determining the scalability of a universe of items 
for a given population; the second discusses the practical utility 
of the scalogram approach in applied social research; and the 
third analyzes the “intensity component,” or the determination 
of a cutting point on a scale continuum. In this section, as in 
the other two, the authors lean heavily on Research Board find- 
ings for illustrative materials. 


The second section, consisting of two chapters, develops 
Lazarsfeld’s approach to the fundamental problem of concep- 
tualization in scaling through his “latent structure” theory, 
which he worked out as a member of the Research Board. The 
clearest statement of this theory and its use is found in the first 
chapter of the volume, by Stouffer, which provides an “overview 
of the contributions of scaling and scale theory” in the book. 
Lazarsfeld’s own chapters are highly technical and will be un- 
derstood only by the mathematician. 


The final section, comprising chapters 12 to 16, describes the 
methods of prediction employed by the Research Branch, through 
two detailed case studies worked through for predictive pur- 
poses. Stouffer has written the introductory chapter to this 
section, Star describes the predictive techniques used for screen- 
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ing psychoneurotic inductees, and Clausen discusses the attempts 
of the Research Board to predict the post-war behavior of sol- 
diers with reference to employment and education. A brief ap- 
pendix is devoted to a discussion of sampling problems in the 
study, and their solution, and to the techniques of questionnaire 
administration. 

The chief value of this volume lies not in its description of 
techniques employed by the Research Board in its vast study of 
the American soldier — which is at best a secondary purpose 
of the book — but in its projection of new approaches to scien- 
tific research in the social sciences, and its carefully worked-out 
descriptive materials on the testing of these hypotheses and 
techniques. Interesting and suggestive though these new de- 
velopments are, they still belong, however, in the experimental 
stage, a proposition with which their originators manifestly 
agree. Although none of this work can be classified as recrea- 
tional reading, the sociologist interested in attitude measure- 
ment or opinion polling should spend many profitable and stim- 
ulating hours with this book, particularly on the first part. Un- 
fortunately, the mathematical illiterate will find large sections 
closed to him. 

THOMAS J. HARTE, C.Ss.R. 


The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


The American Way of Life. By Harry Elmer Barnes and Oreen 
M. Ruedi. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. x+ 
931. 


Anyone familiar with the author’s first edition of the Ameri- 
can Way of Life will immediately perceive basic similarities in 
this second edition. The concept of cultural lag is the basic 
theoretical sociological concept used throughout the text and 
rather loosely at that; the content and organization remain bas- 
ically the same. There are eight parts: The Historical Back- 
ground, The Social Framework of Human Life, The Physical 
Basis of Social Problems, The Economic Foundations of Society, 
Public Problems of the Contemporary Age, Communication and 
Public Opinion, Leading Social Problems in an Age of Transi- 
tion, and Social Pathology. 

The major theme of this second edition remains the same: 
we have “failed to adjust the social structure — economic, po- 
litical, and social ideas and institutions — to the new pattern 
of material culture” (p. 3). Thus we are trying to manage the 
new world of machines with the ideas and institutions of horse- 
and-buggy days. In support of this thesis the authors in the 
first six parts marshall an amazing amount of historical facts 
and information concerning the origin, historical development, 
and present description of our major institutions (religion, in- 
cidentally, is scarcely mentioned), indicating the failure of each 
to meet the needs of the twentieth century. 
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This text is rather weak on the theoretical side. Only one 
section is given to a discussion of sociological concepts and 
theory; nor are they adequately woven into the discussion of 
the remainder of the book. The senior author believes that an 
introductory sociology text should keep theoretical discussions 
at a minimum. This, of course, is a matter of opinion. Some 
may even consider this an advantage especially for an introduc- 
tory course which is intended to serve primarily non-sociology 
majors where there seems to be no need for emphasizing socio- 
logical concepts and theory. 


This new edition is certainly justified. Facts, bibliographies 
and even pictures have been brought up to date; the perspective 
has been cast in terms of the developments since 1940. It re- 
mains an excellent introduction to the historical origins and de- 
velopment of our institutions. There are a few value judgments 
with which the readers of this journal would disagree. 


RUSSELL BARTA 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


A History of Philosophical Systems. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. 
Pepe York: The Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xv+642. 
6.00. 


It is no secret that there are so many varieties of philosophy 
that no individual scholar can live long enough to know them all 
well. This book attempts to overcome the difficulty by plural 
authorship: twenty-one writers did its forty-seven chapters. The 
result is a useful reference work on a rather elementary level. 

Part One covers the ancient and mediaeval periods. Indian, 
Zoroastrian, Buddhist, Chinese and older Jewish types of 
thought are covered at least as thoroughly as the classic phi- 
losophies of Greece. In fact, the chapters on Greek philosophy 
are much too brief to be really comprehensible. Approximately 
sixty-five pages are devoted to mediaeval philosophy, including 
Islamic and Jewish schools. Dr. R. J. Thompson and Father A. 
Maurer (both students under E. Gilson) handle the Catholic 
philosophies of the middle ages quite capably. 

Part Two includes modern and recent philosophies. P. O. 
Kristeller does a good job on Renaissance thinkers. Surpris- 
ingly little space is devoted to the classic modern philosophers; 
apparently the thought was that they are adequately treated in 
other histories. The last three hundred pages are given over to 
contemporary philosophy. Positivism, personalism, pragmatism, 
dialectical materialism, existentialism, and so on, are each 
treated in separate chapters by specialists. There is even a 
chapter on contemporary Thomism, by D. A. Gallagher of Mar- 
quette U. Selected bibliographies follow each chapter. 

VERNON J. BOURKE 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Revolution in a City Parish. By Abbe G. Michonneau. West- 
minster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1949. Pp. 189. $2.50. 


The central concern of this book is the proper functioning 
of the city parish. The author and his priest assistants insist 
that a parish includes all of the people living within its territory, 
and that the objective of the social group (known as parish- 
ioners) is to Christianize the territorial group. The whole com- 
munity is the focus and the fulcrum of the parochial function. 

Abbe Michonneau does not believe in parochial “organiza- 
tions” in the sense in which they have traditionally operated. 
He thinks that these formal sub-groupings become divisive fac- 
tors, that the rationalized structuring of a parish is as artificial 
as it is arbitrary. For example, he has disbanded choir and 
acolyte societies, so that the people as a whole perform these 
services. Parish athletics, entertainments and fund-raising, 
which are more pagan than Christian, have been discontinued. 

The Abbe speaks and works in the spirit of the scientific 
missionary. He studies the actual experience of his parish and 
translates this into advice for priests. He gives a reformulation 
of old truths, both spiritual and sociological, and their applica- 
tion to the social situation. He feels that the apostolic purpose 
of the parish has been befuddled with a complexity of supposedly 
modern “business-like” practices. The result is that a vested 
interest has risen in the place of an evangelical crusade. 

This book is sociologically invaluable unless it is interpreted 
literally. The problems of a French parish are not those of an 
American parish. There are, of course, certain similarities. 
But the author’s hypotheses, conclusions, and suggestions arise 
from a knowledge of his own social milieu. In other words, 
Revolution in a City Parish cannot be a guide to American 
parochial reformation until the American pastor knows thor- 
oughly the social and cultural conditions of his own parish. 

Jos. H. FICHTER, S.J. 


Loyola University of the South, New Orleans, La. 


Mission to the Poorest. By M. R. Loew. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1950. Pp. viit+184. $3.00. 


Pére Loew is a unique combination of trained social scientist 
and learned priest who makes a practical application of his 
knowledge and virtue. His book shows how a straight-thinking, 
hard-working priest is rechristianizing society on the parish 
level. It is a study in the sociology of religion, emphasizing both 
personal and institutional elements of religious influence. 

The author believes that Catholicism is widely adaptable. 
Just as the Church must be Chinese for the Chinese so it must 
be proletarian for the proletariat. The traditional rigidity of 
both method and structure of the Church is openly challenged. 
The essentials of Christianity are always the same, but the cul- 
tural milieu in which it flourishes is indefinitely variable. 
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The priest became a proletarian, a property-less worker, not 
merely to “understand” the people in the way an anthropologist 
tries to be part of a primitive tribe. He lived and thought, ate 
and talked like the workers. This is a full-time vocation. He 
makes this point clear in the fourth chapter with the example 
of a group of Christian girls who lived as lay apostles in the 
working class section. 

While recognizing the importance of the réle concept as an 
analytical tool, the author avoids the common mistake of splin- 
tering the personality. He insists upon the human totality and 
shows how this has suffered through the family’s lack of func- 
tion. The urban worker has no “cushion” against the outside 
world, and the Christian community seems the old agency of 
restoration possible. Only the Christian congregation can re- 
place the Communist cell in satisfying the whole man, but the 
worker cannot learn this by himself. 

The priest who, like the social worker, has only “professional 
contact” with the people is relatively ineffectual. Clergy and 
lay apostles must identify themselves with the people. The 
author stresses this fact in chapters seven and eight, showing 
clearly wherein lies the failure of Catholicism among the urban 
workers. 

Jos. H. FICHTER, 8.J. 


Loyola University of the South, New Orleans, La. 


Die Uherlieferung. By Nikolaus Monzel. Bonn (Germany) : 
Peter Hanstein Verlag G.m.b.H., 1950. Pp. v+196. DMk 
8.50. 


Rev. N. Monzel is successor at the University of Bonn of the 
recently deceased professor of theology, Rev. W. Schwer, author 
of Catholic Social Theory. The present book does not, as the 
title might suggest, deal with “tradition” in general, but with 
the role of tradition in Christian religion. What is the reason 
for the fact that in the Church and in all church-like bodies re- 
ligious conviction is tied so closely to an ancient doctrinal tra- 
dition? What is the difference, if any, between the Christian 
and non-Christian traditionalism of religious teaching? Monzel 
rejects the psychologism of G. Simmel and Max Weber who 
taught that this conservative practice is to be understood as an 
educational means which religious leaders have found useful in 
dealing with large bodies of believers; nor can it be explained 
as a residue of the Restoration. Rather, it derives from the very 
nature of religious experience. For the Divine is the Super- 
natural which is accessible only through revelation. Supernat- 
ural revelation, however, is handed down by the homines re- 
ligiost eminentes, the “founders of religion,” to the homines 
religiosi in the narrower sense of the word, such as the disciples, 
apostles, priests, theologians, and reformers who, in turn, com- 
municate it to the broad masses of the faithful. 
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Monzel also rejects the common distinction between the pro- 
phetical and the traditional types of religion. They are, he in- 
sists, not particular kinds but successive stages of any historical 
religion. He who rejects tradition must also deny the possi- 
bility of special revelation and of a divine mission, i.e., he must 
subscribe to a religion of so-called “free subjectivity” be it of 
the democratic or the aristocratic variety. Monzel then shows 
how the different concepts of God as well as of the position of 
the founder (or the mediator) of the religion in question, de- 
termine the type of traditionalism of the various systems of be- 
lief and worship. The dogma of the divinity of Christ is, there- 
fore, of decisive importance with regard to the doctrinal tradi- 
tion and the social structure of the Church. 

According to the subtitle, the author claims his book to be a 
phenomenological and sociological study. While it is true that 
parts of it belong to the province of the sociology of religion, 
this reviewer had the impression that it is predominantly a work 
in the field of comparative religion and, perhaps, supernatural 
sociology. Indubitably, it is a very learned book and an impor- 
tant contribution to the solution of the question as to what a 
sociology of religion can accomplish and where it has its limits. 
Those who can read German will be interested in knowing that 
in 1939 Father Monzel’s Struktursoziologie und Kirchenbegriff 
(Structural Sociology and the Concept of the Church) was issued 
by the same publishing company. 

FRANZ H. MUELLER 
The College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Sociology, a Situational Analysis. By Seba Eldridge, et al. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1950. Pp. xvi+ 
720. $4.75. 


The authors of this introductory text promise the students 
who use it a deeper comprehension of themselves and the world 
with which they are identified for the understanding of which 
the “highly conceptualized” customary treatment is inadequate. 
It is designed both as a text and a workbook, has abundant illus- 
trative materials, in most cases integrated with the text, sug- 
gestive discussion questions and work projects. 

Professor Seba Eldridge contributes the first and last parts 
of three and five chapters respectively. The first section is de- 
voted to the composition of social life, viz., primary factors, 
geography or natural environment, hereditary characteristics 
and capacities, culture traits and five or six possibly unassign- 
able factors, “space, time, mathematical relations, logical prin- 
ciples, disembodied spirits, one or more deities (and perhaps 
devils too) such as are affirmed by various religious creeds.” 
This quotation demonstrates the sophomorish quality of the clas- 
sification. The last section affords the author his opportunity 
as an artist in which he paints a “personality-centered culture” 
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imparting the liberating knowledge that “perceiving the rela- 
tivity of the mores, and therefore the non-existence of any di- 
vinely ordained moral code, should minimize feelings of guilt 
attending violation of the mores” (p. 697). 

The author of Part II, “Society and the Cultural Heritage,” is 
Malcolm M. Wiley of the University of Minnesota. This section 
is better written as a whole than the previous one, and is a re- 
iteration of the author’s contribution to Introduction to So- 
ciology (1931), by Davis, et al. 

Harold A. Gibbard of West Virginia University contributes 
Part III, “Geography, Ecology and the Community”; and Carl 
M. Rosenquist of the University of Texas writes Part IV, “Pop- 
ulation Traits and Trends.” These sections cover and include a 
wide range of valuable data, effectively presented with ample 
diagrams and charts. In his advocacy of a population policy, 
Rosenquist follows the line of the Darwinians and totalitarians, 
espouses the cause of culture, of course owr culture, for which 
man should exist and be propagated. We have, he submits, 
ample knowledge of heredity, as exemplified in our success with 
stock-raising, to breed superior people. 

Part V, “Social Interaction and the Social Process,” by Noel 
P. Gist of the University of Missouri, is a good presentation of 
sociological theory, and is probably the best section of the text. 

Part VI, “Social Institutions,” by Brewton Berry of Ohio 
State University, treats the Family, Economic and Political In- 
stitutions, and the Institutions of Education and Religion. It is 
comforting to learn that the family will survive, and to see that 
the author is not dedicated to an hypothesis of cultural evolution, 
with the possible exception of religious evolution. He quotes 
with approval the statement that “religion is a psychological 
necessity” and assures us that it is bewildered by the profound 
transformation that has come over our society, is confused as to 
its proper function or functions and is endeavoring to discover 
the role that it should play in the modern world. 


Does this text, as promised, provide the student with ma- 
terials that give him a deeper comprehension of himself and his 
world? Rather, it will provide him with materials which will 
either bewilder him completely or draw him logically into the 
camp of the materialists, a-moralists. It is rich proof of Father 
Murray’s contention that “sociology is inevitably ethical and 
philosophical.” 

SISTER MARY LiGuori, B.V.M. 
Mundelein College, Chicago 40, Ill. 


A Sociological Approach to Education. By Lloyd Allen Cook 
and Elaine Forsyth Cook. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1950. Pp. xii+514. $4.50. 


A Sociological Approach to Education is a worth-while con- 
tribution to the literature in the field of educational sociology. 
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In the preface, the authors state that “at the start, the task was 
to revise Community Backgrounds of Education, and now, at the 
ry the volume has become a very different kind of book” (p. 
vii). 

This text is divided into five sections, dealing with: the back- 
ground for educational sociology; a study of community types; 
the relationships between community, pupil, and school; ways 
of working on school problems; and finally, suggestions for the 
improvement of teacher training. In the third section, the re- 
lationships between the school and the pupil, and between the 
school and the community, the authors give an excellent criticism 
of the American high school system and some practical sugges- 
tions for improvement. In the fourth section, ways of working 
on school problems, the suggestions and procedures for solution 
seem very general. 

The case studies, which are, according to the authors, the 
heart of the book, should provide many and very interesting 
class discussions. They treat the various types of communities, 
discipline problems, teacher problems, community situations, and 
the like. These case studies are excerpts from numerous pub- 
lished studies of such problems. 


As is to be expected in a book of this sort, the philosophy of 
education is that of John Dewey, who is referred to or quoted 
several times throughout the book. However, the text is not 
philosophical but extremely practical and teachers and admin- 
istrators will recognize situations which have confronted them 
many times. 


Although not classifying this work as a “must” in the educa- 
tional or sociological libraries, this reviewer feels that it would 
be very useful. 

EUGENE JANSON, S.M. 


Don Bosco High School, Milwaukee 15, Wis. 


The Social Application of Christianity. By Guy Kendall. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. viit+144. $1.25. 


A good deal of work on the social teachings of Christianity 
has been done in quite recent times. Notable among these studies 
have been Giordani’s three volumes, The Social Message of Jesus, 
The Social Message of the Apostles, and The Social Message of 
the Early Church Fathers. This series is to be continued up to 
the time of Gregory the Great. Cognate with these works would 
be the recently translated Catholicism of Pére de Lubac and two 
untranslated works by the Abbe Kothen, Christianisme et So- 
ciété and L’Enseignement social de l’Eglise. 

The little work under review is different from these, inas- 
much as it attempts to examine the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to social problems (in effect, the book is concerned largely 
with failure to apply these principles). 
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Mr. Kendall presents briefly the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment and the early development of the Church (three chapters), 
then examines (in six chapters) the attitude of Christians to- 
ward wealth, property, slavery, war, trade, usury, socialism, and 
the family. Kendall has set himself an impossible task in at- 
tempting to condense 20 centuries of success and failure into 
about 65 pages. 

A final chapter suggests that if Christianity does not live 
out the social implications of its theology, Marxism may well 
assume the leadership in social reform throughout the world. 


FRANCIS J. CORLEY, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Pilgrims of the Night. By Edward E. Swanstrom. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1950. Pp. 114. $2.50. 


Monsignor Swanstrom is the executive director of War Relief 
Services of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. For the 
past five years his duties have brought him to the heart of suf- 
fering Europe for the development of plans to care for displaced 
persons, their transportation to havens of rescue, and the care 
of those who remained behind and are trying to rebuild their 
lives on the shambles of cities and towns that were bombed dur- 
ing World War II. This task, still being carried on under his 
effective leadership, is a tremendous task and its story has been 
told again and again. 

But an even more tragic and heart stirring account of dis- 
placed persons is given in Pilgrims of the Night — refugees from 
Soviet occupied zones of Eastern Germany and the Czech Su- 
detenland, numbering over 8,500,000 people, who have literally 
been dumped into the Western Zone without any provisions for 
their livelihood. They are homeless; their possessions are the 
scant clothes on their backs and the small articles they could 
carry along with them when the sudden orders for expulsion 
came. Herded into cattle cars they are brought to the borders 
of the Federal German Republic and thrust out to fend for them- 
selves. Some have been torn from their homes, others are re- 
turning, bruised in mind and body, from the fearful slave camps 
behind the Iron Curtain. Western Germany bulges with its own 
impoverished people, and another group of even more destitute 
persons is cast upon their land. Man’s inhumanity to man has 
no more barbarous illustration in all its savage history. 

Contrasted with this unhappy scene is the heroism and char- 
ity of men, women and children, of priests and bishops who have 
remained with their flocks and have suffered with them. Their 
heroic zeal and charity are not enough, however, and only the 
assistance of other nations can save the lives of this countless 
number of pilgrims of the night. Monsignor Swanstrom’s vivid 
account of these unfortunate people should stir the hearts of 
every member of the Mystical Body of Christ. It should sting 
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the consciences of those who decreed this mass expulsion of 
many innocent men, women, and children, who are under the heel 


of vindictive victors. 
A. H. SCHELLER, S.J. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Main Currents in Modern Political Thought. By John M. Hallo- 
a New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1950. Pp. xii+759. 
4.10. 


In his introductory analysis of political philosophy, it is re- 
freshing to find the author, a professor of Duke University, give 
full place to the Christian viewpoint, for which “the supreme 
good which orders all lesser goods in the ascending hierarchy of 
goods is God” (p. 8), and to find the brief history of early Chris- 
tian philosophical thought sympathetically portrayed, with ref- 
erences to Gilson and Baron von Hiigel (alongside equally sym- 
emeeg treatment, it must be stated, of Luther and Protestant 

ivines). 

After showing the place of the ideas of Descartes, Machiavel- 
li, Hobbes, Locke and others in the development of modern po- 
litical philosophy, the author quickly comes to the Romantics 
and Burke, about whom he writes a chapter, followed by chap- 
ters on Utilitarianism, Idealism, Positivism, the changing con- 
cepts of law, socialism before and after Marx, the Russian sys- 
tem, nationalistic notions and fascism, with two final chapters 
on The Crisis of Our Times, and Christianity and the Social 
Order. In these last chapters, Roman Catholic social philosophy 
of the state and political order is given equal footing with Angli- 
can and other Christian ideas on the subject, in an objective 
manner for which we should be grateful. Here and there we 
might have wished for different treatment of various topics pre- 
sented in the book; and we should like to see more place given to 
Thomas Aquinas and Hooker, to the Traditionalists, and others, 
but Professor Hallowell’s work is so objective, fair, and Chris- 
tian in outlook, that it well merits the attention of all those who 
teach political philosophy in our colleges and universities, with 
a view to adoption for class use. 

Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


No Postponement. U.S. Moral Leadership and the Problem of 
Racial Minorities. By John LaFarge, S.J. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1950. Pp. x+246. $3.00. 


When the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith 
issued its report in March, 1950, on the Catholic Church and 
Negroes in the U. S., it pointed out that the whole world is ask- 
ing what is being done by the Catholic Church for the Negroes 
in the United States, both as to their spiritual welfare and as to 
their civil status. It insisted that the main obstacle to the con- 
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version of the American Negro is the attitude of white Catholics 
and that “intra-racial” work for the Negroes, whether pastoral 
or educational or social welfare, is dashed against a hopeless 
obstacle unless the walls of prejudice and racial discrimination 
are broken down by a specially directed program of propaganda 
for interracial justice. It went on to laud the Catholic inter- 
racial movement in the U. S., the Interracial Councils, the 
Friendship Houses, etc., both because they have not been satis- 
fied to utter mere generalities and have waged a determined 
war against the policy of compulsory segregation. 

Father John LaFarge, S.J., who in many respects is the 
father of the Catholic interracial movement in the U. S., carries 
on in the same vein in his latest book. He dwells on the urgency 
of solving the problem of interracial prejudice and injustice and 
on the disparity between faith and social action on the part of 


too many Catholics. The flavor might be experienced from one 
passage: 


Certainly not all are prepared to carry out the logical 
teaching of their faith in the matter of human rights. Un- 
willingness to acknowledge any connection between relig- 
ious practice and the decisions of daily temporal life is not 
confined to those who, like the secularists, refuse to admit 
anything that is sacred and holy. It can affect the pious 
as well, and even the saintly can fall victims to it if they 
do not behave. All that, however, does not make it less 
deplorable that the defence of human rights has so often 
in our times been left to those whose real interest in them is 
either sentimental or philosophically confused (page 49). 


The author presents the philosophy and the theology of the 
Catholic interracial movement, and the methods they have em- 
ployed. He describes a technique for handling a so-called 
“changing parish.” 

His object is twofold: first, to appeal to Catholics to live 
their faith; second, to point out that social action based on re- 
ligious faith has been an important reality in the U. S., that 
social action on purely secularist terms is likely not to impress 
the world favorably, that social action based on those terms 
leads to more vicious social consequences than our present grave 
disorders — all of this directed toward those who maintain that 
religious faith is irrelevant and useless in the solution of com- 
munity problems. 

The style of the book is expository, rather than exhortatory. 
In the main, in its quiet way, it will probably succeed at its pur- 
pose better than something that might have been more vivacious 
and pointed. It was probably not intended as a classroom text 
in a sociology course and would not be serviceable. It will help 
those engaged in the solution of community problems, stimulate 
those who have been indifferent, cause many to re-examine the 
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principles from which they proceed in the field of action and 
the conclusions which they have embraced in the field of socio- 
logical theory. 

DANIEL M. CANTWELL 
Catholic Labor Alliance, Chicago 10, Ill. 


Marriage and Family Relationships. Edited by Alphonse H. 
Clemens. Washington: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1950. Pp. vi+131. $2.25. 


This publication presents selected papers from the first two 
workshops on marriage and family relationships held at the 
Catholic University of America in June of 1948 and 1949. Dr. 
Clemens has rendered a real service by making available to the 
general public these stimulating lectures on marriage and edu- 
cation for family life. A glance at the literature in the field 
reveals that Catholic educators and sociologists have paid all 
too little attention to this very basic area of human activity. 
Indeed, there are those who contend that the Catholic approach 
to the various problems connected with marriage and the family 
has been essentially negative, emphasizing the evil forces under- 
mining the family in present-day society without offering any 
constructive program to offset them. This apparent lack of 
realism, which may be viewed as a “cultural lag,’”’ would seem 
to be most evident in such fields as education for chastity, prac- 
tical programs in preparation for marriage and family life in 
the modern world, and positive plans for dealing with marital 
and family problems which have arisen. 

Whatever may have been their past shortcomings in this 
matter, it is quite evident today that Catholic educators are very 
much concerned with practical programs for better family liv- 
ing. The workshops conducted each June at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America have helped to arose interest within Cath- 
olic circles, not only in the broader aspects of education for 
family life, but in the more specialized field of family counseling. 
Although little more than a start has been made in attacking 
many problems, there is every reason to believe that once the 
combined effort of educators and social scientists has been 
aroused the manifold threats to Catholic family life will be met 
successfully. 


Without wishing to make any comparisons, the reviewer 
would underline as of particular interest to Catholic educators 
in every rank the lectures of Frs. Connell and Magner on educa- 
tion for family life; the two lectures of Fr. Sattler on sex educa- 
tion; and finally, the very suggestive paper on family recreation 
by Daniel Culhane. It is hoped that this book will stimulate 
further thought and research on the problems of the family. 


JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Area Research. By Julian H. Steward. New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1950. Pp. xix+164. $1.50. 

The area research which was stimulated by the military and political 
necessities of World War II was characterized by certain crudities and 
superficialities which the present monograph exposes by setting forth some 
of the characteristics of a more scientific approach to the subject. 

Steward frankly confesses that he has an anthropological bias and 
that this is one of the reasons the present volume is a personal study rather 
than a survey of area research. As a result, there will be disagreement 
with some of his findings by those who have other biases; may they be 
equally honest in admitting them. 

In this field “thinking is progressing so rapidly that it would be un- 
fair and misleading to freeze the ideas of a given moment in print,” says 
the author. But the reader must constantly recall this since many state- 
ments, subject to some argument, are presented rather dogmatically. 

One of the main contributions of the monograph is the frank facing 
of organizational problems in this field where the inter-disciplinary ap- 
proach is so vital. The answers of the anthropologist, however, are not 
always the same as those which would be given by the linguist, sociolo- 
gist, historian, geographer, economist, demographer, philosopher, or repre- 
sentative of some other discipline. If it were possible to make a thorough 
survey of area research being done in those centers which are specializing 
in this field, the result would probably be more valuable than this rather 
one-sided treatment. 


The Problem of the Worker. Joint Pastoral of the Quebec Hierarchy. 
Montreal: Palm Publishers, 1950 (U. S. distributor: America Press.) 
Pp. 83. $0.25. 


Twenty-five members of the Quebec Hierarchy have signed this state- 
ment which is a remarkably succinct exposition of Catholic social principles 
and applications documented from many Papal sources, particularly the 
pronouncements of Pope Pius XII. 

The universality of its appeal is attested by the letter of approbation 
and request for Italian translation rights from the Secretary of the Sacred 
Consistorial Congregation, who says that “the voice of these spiritual Shep- 
herds transcends the limits of their... country and attains universal value.” 

Besides this value, the statement is particularly useful in Canada and 
the United States since many of the applications are so pertinent in those 
countries. Here we have an official statement which says that “cities and 
industrial work...do not fatally lead to materialism and the de-Chris- 
tianization of souls” (#37); that workers and employers have an obliga- 
tion to unite in associations (#’s 100, 101, 133); that repeats with emphasis 
the Church’s right and duty to speak on economic and social matters (£196), 
and so on. 

It is regrettable that a few typographical errors have gone undetected 
in the first printing, the most notable being “joke” for “yoke” in #184. 
The publishers, who are to be congratulated for getting out this transla- 
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tion so quickly (the original is dated Feb. 14, 1950) will no doubt correct 
these in later printings. 

Evidently, this document is a must for anyone teaching and/or study- 
ing the Industry Council Plan. 


East and West. By Mary Burt Messer. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1950. Pp. 66. $3.00. 
This essay consists of a Christian Scientist’s reply to the Communist 
Manifesto and to its Russian disciples. Marx is found wanting because he 
put a materialistic interpretation on life and social conditions. 


According to the author, the true solution of our contemporary prob- 
lems can be found only by applying Mary Baker Eddy’s rules for spiritual 
healing to the body politic. Mind-healing as practiced by Christian Scien- 
tists thus becomes the only satisfactory remedy for the disease of dialectical 
materialism. 


The Rhythm Way for Birth Control. Elmira, N. Y.: The Rhythm Indicator, 

Inc., 1950. Pp. 212. $2.00. 

This is mainly a book of tables, showing the “safe periods” over a full 
year, in 120 types of cycles ranging from 20 to 40 days. The tables are 
preceded by a few pages of instructions and followed by ten pages devoted 
to an explanation of the Rhythm Method, its reliability, some medical 
evidence, and the answers to a dozen questions. Recent studies have indi- 
cated considerable use of the method and this reference book will he helpful 
to couples who, we trust, are using the method justifiably. The main defect 
of the small amount of “text” material is the presentation of the Catholic 
position in such a way as to give the impression that use of the method has 
received the Church’s unqualified approval. 


Social Pressures in Informal Groups. By Leon Festinger, Stanley Schachter 
and Kurt Back. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. x+240. 
$3.00. 

This, the third volume in the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
(University of Michigan) series, is subtitled “A Study of Human Factors 
in Housing.” The researchers have taken the unique situation of two ad- 
jacent housing projects for married engineering students at M.I.T. and 
turned it, with a great deal of ingenuity, into a social science laboratory. 

A high degree of homogeneity of the tenants limits the findings to 
such groups, as the authors emphasize several times. But the experimen- 
tation in methodology makes this volume a pioneering venture of endur- 
ing value. Among the techniques used were participant and non-participant 
observation, informal and standardized interviewing, sociometry, and field 
experiments. The sociometric material is particularly good, and the authors 
have devised a new method — matrix multiplication (pp. 133 ff.) — which 
they used to determine the existence of cliques but which can also be used 
for determining other aspects of group structure. 

As to the findings, the relations between ecological and sociometric 
structures was so marked and consistent that “there can be little doubt 
that in these [homogeneous] communities passive contacts are a major 
determinant of friendship and group formation” (p. 58). This is the main 
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finding but much interesting material is developed in other chapters treat- 
ing of the growth of a tenant organization, group standards, the deviate, 
communication, and patterns of group structure. In evaluating their final 
chapter, “A Theory of Group Structure and Group Standards” one must 
constantly recall the nature of the data on which much of the theory rests. 


In Part II, Catherine Bauer and Robert W. Kennedy are called on to 
discuss “The Problem of Practical Application.” Significantly, both find 
that this study merely begins to answer the questions which are being asked 
or should be asked by the housing industry, the architect, and the city 
planner relative to the social implications of what they are doing. Both 
make important contributions — Bauer for her five “axioms for effective 
social research in environmental planning,” and Kennedy for his listing 
of the principal steps in the planning process and the major sociopsycho- 
logical problems encountered at each step. 


The Pursuit of Plenty. By A. G. Mezerik. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950. Pp. xi+209. $2.50. 


In this optimistic view of future possibilities, the author rapidly 
sketches what could be accomplished to provide an adequate standard of 
living for all the people of the world if Man (capitalized) made intelligent 
use of all the means at his disposal, from the more prosaic water-power 
and conversion of natural resources to the still undeveloped but more 
romantic atomic energy and solar radiation. 

There is sharp condemnation of the “old-fashioned men” who are hold- 
ing up development in many areas and who “continue to demand the 
private right to do public damage (p. 146). Along with criticism of the 
oil barons, the power trust, the Neo-Malthusians, the Army Engineers, 
and the Dixiecrats, there is probably some overemphasis on the good ac- 
cruing from TVA and the possibilities of MVA — excellent projects as 
these no doubt are. 

Even though Mezerik demonstrates that resources are more than ade- 
quate, and even though he is replete with fine principles — respect for 
human dignity and personality (p. 5), adjustment to nature is the only 
method that can work (p. 98), gaining material ground will mean little 
if at the same time we lose moral, ethical, and spiritual ground (p. 184) — 
he suddenly comes up with the illogical and inconsistent conclusion that 
‘if births continue at a high rate, human population...may well outrun 
the capacity of the environment to sustain the increased numbers” (p. 
155). Hence, birth control is necessary, and the Catholic Church is roundly 
criticized for opposing this “part of integrated human development” for 
which it “offers no solution at all” (pp. 156-7). Evidently, the author’s 
knowledge of the Church’s social and economic program is very limited — 
but he has unwittingly classified himself as an “old-fashioned man,’ for on 
page six we read: “Fearing the oncoming of too many people, the old- 
fashioned men seek arbitrarily to hold down the numbers of human beings 
in the world....” 


Apart from this lapse in logic and the complete dependence on Man 
and the ignoring of God, this is a popular and interesting “story of man’s 
expanding domain.” 
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PERIODICAL REVIEWS 


Mission Studies, I (1). September 1950. 


Mission Studies is the official Quarterly Review published by the Mis- 
sion Secretariat, NCWC Building, in Washington, D. C. The Mission Sec- 
retariat itself has been established this past year by official approbation 
of the entire Hierarchy of Bishops, under the direction of The National 
Director of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 


Mission Studies aims to acquaint interested Catholic groups with the 
new missionary techniques in use in the Church today, with problems, and 
the success of the Church in her réle of spreading the Faith under the 
mandate of Christ to go forth and teach all nations. 


To sociologists, particular subjects of interest which will be treated 
by this new Quarterly are, Ethnology, Anthropology, agricultural organiza- 
tion, health, labor conditions and organization, various educational, re- 
ligious, and social problems that the missionaries meet in their world-wide 
work among mission peoples. The Quarterly will be an excellent source 
of up-to-date sociological data, otherwise difficult to obtain, for articles 
are to be written by those missionaries who are well qualified by scientific 
studies to report on significant cultural and social habits and situations 
of the peoples among whom they are actually living and doing their work. 


Each issue of Mission Studies will also incorporate two Mission Aca- 
damia Studies which, for the past eight years, have been published in 
pamphlet form by the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, and the 
Mission Union of the Clergy. Any reader acquainted with those Studies 
need not be told of their highly informative value, and their excellent 
literary standards of scholarship, comparable to those of the best reviews 
of thought in the Catholic world. 


Volume I, Number 1 of Mission Studies was presented to the public 
in September of this year. A mention of some of its articles and their 
authors will give an indication of the timeliness of the subject matter and 
the authority with which the Review speaks. 


Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York, Chairman of the 
NCWC Episcopal Committee for the Propagation of the Faith, sets the 
tone for Mission Studies in his introductory article entitled, “A Call and a 
Prayer.” 


Father Jerome D’Souza, S.J., gives a thorough analysis of the present 
position, and the fears and hopes for the future, of the Church in Inde- 
pendent India. He is qualified to speak, for Father D’Souza was born in 
India of a Brahmin family, is the present Rector of Loyola University 
College, Madras, is currently on leave from his college to fulfil his obliga- 
tions as United Nations’ delegate from India, and had previously served 
in the Indian Constituent Assembly which drew up the new Constitution 
for India. 
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Jacques Maritain, who needs no introduction to the readers of THE 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, has an article in this first 
volume of Mission Studies on “The Church and the Earth’s Cultures.” 

Another timely and worthwhile article is “The Faith and the Peoples 
of Russia” written by Rev. Leopold Braun, A.A. Father Braun is that 
American priest who had the questionable privilege of being stationed in 
Moscow from 1934 to 1945 at the Church of St. Louis, the one Catholic 
Church which remains open in Moscow, protected by virtue of the agree- 
ment between the U. S. and the Soviet guaranteeing freedom of conscience 
to Americans. Father Braun, too, speaks from a wealth of experience. 

Two other worth-while features of Mission Studies are the section on 
“Current Trends,” which covers 23 pages, and the section entitled “Books 
and the World Apostolate,” which reviewed seventeen books written on 
mission topics. 

The section, “Current Trends,” gives a report on the purpose and 
program of the Mission Secretariat and treats of educational problems in 
Africa. It analyses Communism and the Moslem world, surveys Catholic 
education in India and Indonesia, presents a program for the re-making 
of Catholic education in Red China, treats of birth control in Japan, and 
evaluates the sources for statistics of Catholicism in Latin America. 


Mission Studies fulfils a present need of the Church in America, for 
it presents in adequate fashion the universal aspect of the Catholic Church 
in terms of her mission front, and this at a time when, in the present order 
of Divine Providence, America is, practically speaking, the sole means of 
material support for Holy Mother the Church’s far-flung mission endeavors. 
In the minds of many, the Church in America is fast approaching maturity 
and must now accept fuller responsibility in passing on through her own 
missionary activities, the life that was first brought to her by the mis- 
sionaries from Europe. It is partially the aim of Mission Studies to make 
the Church in America conscious of her new obligations. 

For this reason this new Quarterly has a special appeal to those groups 
who are already working along those lines. Undoubtedly, Parish Study 
groups, Sodality Mission groups, Mission Circles and other such organiza- 
tions like the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, will find Mission Studies 
a valuable source-book for their study and work. More so, since an 
added feature in the Quarterly is the Study Outlines arranged by Rev. 
Gerald C. Treacy, 8.J., which are provided in each issue at the end of 
the two above-mentioned Mission Acadamia Studies. 


RICHARD ROSENFELDER, S.J. 


Bogardus, Emory S., “Reducing Racial Tension,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 35 (1) :50—-57. 


In “Reducing Racial Tensions” Bogardus classifies the findings of 
recent research in the field of prevention and control of antagonism be- 
tween racial groups. Controls in his classification include (1) democratic 
control in social and economic life, (2) socialization of youth of both 
races to limit aggressive behavior, (3) prohibition of restricted districts, 
enforced by public opinion as well as law, (4) democratic determination 
by both Negroes and whites of interracial practices, (5) avoidance of 
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racial stereotypes, (6) race relations, made an integral part of a larger 
concept of human relations, (7) condemnation of scapegoat practices, (8) 
effective legislation to bring in line the reluctant few who cannot be con- 
trolled through public opinion, and (9) education relations. 

These measures for the control of racial tensions are not new but, 
presented in this form, serve as major divisions for the classification of 
techniques of control, applicable to international relations or the countless 
minor tensions encountered in daily life. As such it forms a base for 
the study of different groups — lower, middle, or upper class — in in- 
dustry or family and community life, from which further generalizations 
could be drawn. For those who would apply the findings of research in 
the solution of concrete social problems arising from racial tensions, 
Bogardus has given a schematic arrangement into which can be fitted 
causes of tension and means for their control (the first step in the solution 
of the difficulty). 

Bogardus states that the term “race” can only be used in science 
to refer in a general way to mankind. Here Bogardus appears to com- 
plicate the problem unnecessarily, attempting the obviously impossible — 
that the inherent similarity of a black and white skin be perceived by the 
man on the street. No one member of a race is likely to possess all of the 
traits of his racial group, but he is likely to possess a sufficient number 
for identification. Pigmentation may be, as Bogardus says, less than skin 
deep but it shows up on first sight. What is important is the reaction to 
these evident traits, not an attempt to prove that a racial nature does 
not exist. 


Underlying the nine factors given by Bogardus as important in the 
reduction of racial tension is not the denial of race characteristics but 
rather the means of control over prejudice against human beings who 
possess out-group physical traits, connoting low status, aggression, or 
threat to group security. 

Racial traits stand as a group symbol obscuring individual character- 
istics. Racial group antagonism prevents group membership across racial 
lines. We see the integrated Negro community within the white dominated, 
racially split, urban or rural community. The basic factor in control of 
racial prejudices would appear to be item number 6 in the foregoing list, 
that race relation be made an integral part of the larger concept of human 
relations. The Southern Regional Council “designated all the Southern 
States as a single region for the purpose of improving simultaneously 
the region’s economic, civic, and racial conditions.’”” Were human relations 
improved in all these areas of social life, common sources of racial an- 
tagonism would be removed, groups would be likely to contain members 
of both races, united action for common goals would change the connota- 
tion of the racial stereotype. 


Bogardus extends his concept of racial justice in the United States 
to a vast program reaching every tribe “on this terrestrial ball.” Peace 
between groups of nations, each representative of a different race, could 
be achieved by justice in political relations. But interchange of group 
membership, such as is furthered by the Fulbright Act and the NCWC 
would appear to strengthen a program built on abstract justice. When race 
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relations is considered in its true milieu as part of human relations, it is 
possible to plan a program to limit, if not prevent, race prejudice. 


A world-wide program lies in the future; the more immediate value 
of “Reducing Racial Tensions” lies in its applicability to the immediate 
local, national and international situation. GLADYS SELLEW 


Owen, Ralph, “The Delinquent in Borstal,” Blackfriars, 31 (268) :529-34. 
November 1950. 


About three thousand boys and young men are cared for in the English 
Borstals, varying in age from sixteen to twenty-three years (an offender 
must be under twenty-one when sentenced, but may be nearly twenty-four 
when released). Very few first offenders are sent to Borstals; the majority 
of offenders come from the working-class homes of big cities and are 
average in intelligence. 

After conviction, an offender is sent to a diagnostic center for eight 
weeks for a thorough study, after which he is sent to one of the fourteen 
Borstals, four of which are walled security institutions and the others 
are “open.” 

The Borstals vary according to the nature of the offenders, but all 
of them feature training in a “house” in charge of a House-master, who 
is assisted by a matron and two or three House Officers. 

The offender is sentenced merely to “Borstal Training” which means 
supervision for four years, with a minimum of nine months and a maxi- 
mum of three years to be spent in a Borstal Institution. The institution’s 
officials recommend the time of the offender’s release. After being chosen 
for release, provision is made for the offender’s return to society, and he 
is put in charge of a “Borstal Associate” in his home town. On the average, 
“between six and seven out of ten boys never get into the hands of the 
police again” (p. 532). 

Twenty per cent of the offenders in Borstal Training are registered 
as Catholics. This includes those who have only been baptized and have 
received no religious instruction and the majority, who no longer frequent 
the Sacraments. Of this latter group, the author says: “Boys hate to be 
odd, and to be a practising Christian in England today is nothing if not 
odd” (p. 533). It is generally true that the Catholic boy in Borstal has 
little or no knowledge of the Faith, “even when he has been to a Catholic 
school” (p. 5384). However, many do return to the Sacraments while in 
Borstal Training. DONALD J. THORMAN 


Martin, Thomas O., “Euthanasia and Modern Morality,” The Jurist, 10 
(4) :487-64). October 1950. 


The author discusses the legal implications of a law proposed to the 
legislature of New York State to legalize euthanasia. He points out espe- 
cially the fundamental conflict between the principle of euthanasia and a 
legal system established with a Christian philosophy as its basis. 


Among other things the author points out that the bill would be ap- 
plicable only to a person of sound mind who is suffering from severe 
physical pain caused by a disease, the remedy for which is unknown at 
the time. Such a person, under advice of his physician, may file a petition 
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requesting permission to receive euthanasia. The judge who hears the 
petition must appoint a committee of three, two of whom are physicians, 
to find out if the patient understands the nature and the purpose of the 
petition. If the report made by the committee recommends the granting 
of the petition, the judge must do so unless the report is erroneous or 
untrue. A petition that is denied may be appealed. 

Some of the difficulties which might arise, due to conflict with our 
legal system are: 1. If the bill became law, some of the procedures legalized 
might very well be a violation of due process. 2. The suggestibility of a 
patient who is undergoing severe physical pain might provide circumstances 
which, under our present laws and rules, would lay the groundwork for an 
attack on the validity of the patient’s will. 3. The law forcing perhaps a 
substantial revision in life insurance contracts might come into conflict 
with the Constitution of the United States which forbids any State from 
passing a law “impairing the obligation of contracts.” 4. If in the course 
of time the law would cover involuntary as well as voluntary euthanasia, 
it would be opposed to the Thirteenth Amendment forbidding slavery, for 
no man can be the property of another as an animal can. 

Besides these difficulties there are many others among which are the 
difficulties of defining an incurable disease and of making the judge a 
rubber stamp, for the judge must grant the petition if the report so recom- 
mends unless the report is in error. However, the wording of the law is 
such that it would appear difficult for the judge to determine whether 
the report was trustworthy. 

The author does not fail to point out the greatest danger of the bill, 
its function of acting as a wedge. He notes how easy is the transition 
from voluntary to involuntary euthanasia, from emphasis on mercy to 
emphasis on the efficiency of the community as a whole, especially when 
the State has taken over some of the rapidly increasing costs of old age 
and of health. In connection with the entrance of the State into the sphere 
of private life is the odd feature of the bill which requires a person to get 
permission from the State to end his life — this at a time when there is 
much talk concerning the strengthening of civil rights. 

In conclusion the author points out that awareness of what the prin- 
ciple of euthanasia will do to our constitution and our laws can supply 
Christian crusaders with ammunition to destroy the principle. 

THOMAS F. CoNNERY, S.J. 


Leonard, Eugene Andruss, “St. Paul on the Status of Women,” The Cath- 
olic Biblical Quarterly, 12 (3) :311-20. July 1950. 


Most of the people identified with the feminist movement seem to 
assume that St. Paul accepted the Jewish view on the inferiority of women 
and they point to two stock quotations as proofs: I Corinthians, 14, 34 and 
I Timothy 2, 11, 12. The question is: Did he accept the Jewish view? 

The author of this article compares the current attitudes of women 
during St. Paul’s life with St. Paul’s own attitude. Since St. Paul knew 
the world was rooted in four civilizations, the Greek, the Roman, the 
Egyptian and the Jewish, the author points out the status of women in 
each one at the beginning of the Christian Era. The Egyptian women 
had lost most of their legal rights. The women of Greece were inferior 
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to men under most conditions. They were practically sold as slaves to 
their husbands; they were uneducated and considered as property. In 
Rome the women were practically equal to men in all phases of living 
but in Judea they were definitely inferior. The only status Jewish women 
had was achieved through motherhood of sons. Their marriage was prac- 
tically a barter; their property rights were very limited; their husbands 
had a right to starve and beat them. Against this background Christ 
spoke of the equality of all before God. 


St. Paul’s attitude seems to be a far cry from the Jewish attitude 
if one can judge from his frequent references to women in the thirteen 
letters which are preserved. These show that he accepted women converts 
with the same eagerness as he did the men. His sermons were addressed 
to the women equally with the men. He certainly saw the value, and per- 
haps he was the first, of women as workers both in the established centers 
of the Church and in the development of the missions. In speaking of the 
family he manifests a remarkable sense of equality between husband and 
wife and as far as celibacy is concerned, no distinction is made between 
men and women. He recognizes the need for both men and women celi- 
bates. In the two places cited by the feminists a restriction is made 
upon their teaching and speaking but not upon their activities and even 
these restrictions both at Ephesus and Corinth arose because of disciplinary 
problems peculiar to those two cities. In discussing the propriety of women 
wearing veils and in favoring the practice, he was only aligning Christian 
women with the best customs of the day. 

The author concludes that Paul’s interpretation of Christ’s message of 
equality provided the seeds from which “...the present religious, social and 
political equality of women grew.” THOMAS F. CoNnNERY, S.J. 


Hooker, Richard, “The Newspaper’s Changing Réle,” The Yale Review, 
40 (1):70-83. Autumn 1950. 


Richard Hooker, one-time director of the Associated Press and former 
Associate Editor of the Springfield “Republican” traces the pattern of 
diminishing returns riding the rails between the forces of newspaper com- 
petition and editorial influence. He finds one cue to deciphering the present 
status of editorial susceptibility in an understanding of earlier journals 
and the “relative importance of editorial columns within the newspaper” 
then and now. Proof that circulation totals are no longer an index to 
the influence of the editorial desk upon the mind of the general public, 
gains in objectivity with each new set of election returns. Few journalistic 
magnates would even care to argue the thesis that the reins of control 
over the dynamic processes of American society are slipping from their 
hands. 

Editorial prestige has necessarily declined as the daily news sheet 
has swelled to 1000 per cent proportions (4 sheets to 40) with accents on 
home and foreign news, business and finance, labor and science, art and the 
theater, fashions, sports and comics — all doing their share to place edi- 
torial importance a little more off center. Also the réle of wise counsellor 
to a less-informed public which went hand-in-hand with editorial status 
in the past, seems today to be usurped by the Washington columnist whose 
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thought is expressed in the syndicated columns of practically every daily 
journal. But with him the reader feels no personal contact and therefore 
lacks the confidence in his editorial projections which he formerly mani- 
fested in the editorial comment which voiced the opinion of the common 
man in every locale. Neither is the columnist the crux which binds the 
opinions of many into the expression of the one nor the mouthpiece whose 
kernels of good judgment mirror the thought of men whose regional in- 
terests seem so vital to their peculiar area. 

This shift of responsibility for evaluating and drawing logical con- 
clusions from the editor to the reader presents an unprecedented challenge 
to the latter. It is a challenge met, however, by the developed status of the 
reader himself in the American milieu. He is far better prepared for his 
task by a background of general knowledge, accessibility to facts and in- 
creased leisure for broadening pursuits than were earlier readers whose 
needs alerted the services of the full-statured Pulitzer, Dana and Greeley 
who charted the way to the now decedent “golden age of journalism.” 


The accusation of decline in “moral earnestness” and the identification 
of the editorial column with the strategy of “big business” have frequently 
been cast at the press; Mr. Hooker feels the latter is the basic clue to its 
diminishing influence. Though competition undoubtedly serves the process 
of improving editorial opinion in varying degrees, it is of dubious value 
if not accompanied by worthy leadership. While the function of the 
American newspaper is to serve the general public with a synthesis of 
interest from the far-flung borders of a harried earth to the more familiar 
affairs of adjacent soil, ideally it still must include among its responsibili- 
ties that of serving as the “mouth of such as cannot speak.” The barometer 
of editorial prestige will rise as the “courage and honesty of newspaper 
owners and editors” climb to more praiseworthy peaks of integrity and is 
correlated with the “intelligence and quickened consciousness of newspaper 
readers.” Upon the adequate realization and fulfillment of its integral 
social functions rests the future of this significant institution now at the 
crossroads of its editorial destiny. SisteR MARY AQUINICE, O.P. 
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